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Editorial Comment 


Gandhi and Two Worlds 


OME of the most eloquent eulogies of the late Mohandas K. 

Gandhi have concluded with the commentary and warning that 

his spirit and genius were unsuited to certain aspects of this world, 

that he moved in ways on a level beyond the base realities of life 

—a level to which men, especially in their political capacities, can 
never hope to attain. Walter Lippman wrote on February 3: 


The insight of the seers, on the contrary, is vertical: they deal, however wide 
their appeal, with each person potentially, as he might be transformed, renewed, 
and regenerated. And because they appeal to experience which men have not yet 
had, with things that are not at hand and are out of their immediate reach, with 
the invisible and the unattained, they speak and act, as Gandhi did, obscurely, 
appealing to the imagination by symbolic evocation and subtle example. . . . 

At the summit of their wisdom what they teach is, I think, not how in the 
practical issues of daily life men in society can and should behave but to what 
ultimate values they should give their allegiance. 


Life, in an editorial of February 9, said: 


. . . But the principle to which he appealed was not a political but a spiritual 
principle. And while spiritual principles are indispensable to the building of any 
great nation, East or West, they are not and cannot be an entire substitute for 
political theory in a modern democratic nation. .. . 

Love may successfully govern conduct between individuals and even hold some 
kinds of societies together, but the science of national government is the science 
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of distributing and controlling nonspiritual power. As John Adams said, “Human 
appetites, passions, prejudices and self-love will never be conquered by benevolence 
and knowledge alone, introduced by human means. The millennium itself neither 
supposes nor implies it. All civil government is then to cease, and the Messiah is to 
reign.” Under such a dispensation nationhood will have no place. 


This is precisely the kind of conclusion against which Mr. Gandhi 
would have protested. He said to me on August 11 last that when 
he was in South Africa Christian ministers protested his teaching of 
the Sermon on the Mount, insisting that it was meant only for a few 
close disciples and was quite beyond the power of the masses of men 
to follow. With a twinkle in his eye he remarked that there were 
still Christian ministers who felt that way. 


For Mahatma Gandhi there were not two worlds, one of the spirit 
and another of reality, one of the saint and another of the average 
mortal, one of religion and another of politics, economics, and the 
daily rounds of life. If his life proved anything it was that he was 
right in this view. There are ideals and there is action; there are 
saintlier men and men less saintly; religion is not politics and eco- 
nomics is not religion. But they are all, or can be, warp and woof 
of the same fabric. 


It is the disjunction of our ideals and our practices into two non- 
communicating worlds that lies at the foundation of so many of our 
ills. We write our Declarations of Independence, Preambles and 
Amendments to our Constitution, our Charters and Covenants and 
then immediately resign ourselves to their impracticability or un- 
enforcibility. If the Sermon on the Mount has become a museum 
piece for Chrisian ministers, we can assume its almost total irrelev- 
ance to the lives of laymen. 


It is sad and tragic that in a time when we most need an applica- 
tion to our own national and international lives of the ideals Mr. 
Gandhi made central, the leaders of our thinking tip their hats to 
these ideals, pay them lip service, and settle into their old, hard, 
pagan ways of dealing with our problems. That way lies continued 
catastrophe. With the remnant that believes men should ceaselessly 
attempt to appropriate to their lives, personal and social, the highest 
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ideals we profess, immediate salvation may not rest. May we be 
saved, however, from the loss of that remnant. They are a light in 
the darkness; they bear the testimony from century to century, from 
age to age; they bridge the gap between the Christs and the Gandhis; 
they may prove the ultimate instruments of our redemption. While, 
therefore, others sing praises of Mr. Gandhi, let us hope these few 
will continue to illumine the dark places of their lives, soften the 
hard transactions of their daily relationships by the spirit in which 
Gandhi lived and died. 








The Seat of Religious Authority 
BY ROBERT E. FITCH 


I. A Prorestanr AUTHORITY 


F PROTESTANTISM, there is no seat of religious authority; there 
are only seats. At first glance, indeed, there is something both 
pathetic and unseemly in the spectacle of a group of Protestants 
discussing the problem of religious authority. It is pathetic, because 
Protestants never have agreed, and do not now agree, on the nature 
of that authority. It is unseemly because part of the very genius of 
Protestantism is the revolt against authority. The pathos is not 
lessened by our present awareness that, in a world where we must 
stand against the encroachments of so many sham authorities, both 
political and ecclesiastical, it is all the more needful to know the true 
authority on which we must rely, even though we cannot expect at 
once to agree upon it. The unseemliness is only enhanced by the 
antics of those hysterical theologians who cry havoc and then hasten, 
with fevered fury, to fasten on us the shackles of some precise but 
pinched authority which might give some one a momentary sense of 
security, but which is renegade to the whole spirit of historic 
Protestantism. 

Let it be noted that we are talking about Protestantism, not about 
Protestant sects, nor about a Protestant church. In the empirical 
sense, there is no Protestant church. As for the various sects, denomi- 
nations, and churches within Protestantism, it is conventional to say 
that they find a common authority in the Bible. Yet the obvious 
differences in their rendering of this authority can be explained only 
by the fact that there is a creed, or a ritual, or a religious experience, 
which is normative in interpreting the Bible. Of late, to be sure, 
because we are sick of internal strife and fearful of a foreign foe, 
Rome, the various denominations have made an effort to get together 
and to pool their religious insights. The results appear in certain sym- 
posia into which each group has poured its contribution, as it were, 
into a melting-pot. Yet each sect is so tenacious of its individuality 
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that the one obvious thing emerging from the situation is that, in this 
melting-pot, nothing really melts. And, for that matter, it must 
be confessed that the outlines of the pot itself are scarcely discernible. 

If there is to be a seat of religious authority for Protestantism, 
then that authority will have to be congruent with the historic genius 
of Protestantism. It will have to be sufficiently catholic in character 
to embrace the values in every odd sect or correct church. It will 
have to be sufficiently firm in structure to hold together these sup- 
plementary and occasionally competing values in a creative synthesis 
which enhances the significance of the parts as it unites them into a 
living whole. It will be marked by freedom and flexibility, but not 
by looseness and license; by precision of outline and definiteness of 
purpose, but not by the tyrannous straight-jacket of sanctified means 
to fixed ends. Because this authority will itself be the authority, it 
will illumiriate the meanings of all specific symbols of authority — a 
church, a creed, a Bible, a religious experience, a book of prayer, an 
inner light, a religious tradition, a sacrament —and enable these 
symbols, like a choir of sacred lights, to sing forth the more radiantly 
the glories of the source from which they come. And because it is 
a Protestant authority, its reverence for the power and beauty of 
things old will only sharpen the zeal of its quest for the wonder of 
things new. Itself shall be eternal, yet space and time and flesh 
and spirit and history and growth shall be the very warp and woof 
of its everlastingness. 


II. THe True AuTHORITY 


Of course, when we talk about what authority ought to be, we are 
talking nonsense. Authority is what is, what absolutely is, and there- 
fore cannot be denied. Authority, whatever else it may be, is at least 
power — a power to which we must submit, or else take the conse- 
quences. If we should ever be able to circumvent it without taking 
its consequences, then it would cease to be authority. It would 
simply be another norm, which we might or might not accept. 
Authority may be reason, but it gives no reason for itself, although 
it may provide the reason for all other things. It can therefore be 
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only elucidated, never explained, though it may explain all else. 
Authority may be goodness, but it is not good because it is good for 
something, but because it is the source of goodness in things. Author- 
ity is God! All other authorities are but partial revelations, or evil 
distortions, of the true Authority. 

God’s essence is his creativity. This creativity is catholic enough 
to embrace a wide variety of human institutes of religious arts and 
crafts. It is sufficiently firm in structure and dynamic in activity to 
provide a spiritual context in which all these institutions might work 
together toward some common end. Freedom and flexibility, 
diversity and individuality are inherent in its functioning; but it has 
a precision of outline which excludes from its purpose all decay, dis- 
integration, swift destruction, and meaningless monotony. Because 
God is a living God, the everlasting activities of his life are marked 
by the polarities of making and breaking, of evolution and revolu- 
tion, of suffering and success, of salvation and damnation, and by 
the seeming paradoxes of the blend of time and eternity, of mystery 
and meaning, of power and goodness, and of judgment and mercy. 
Justice, righteousness, love, liberty, beauty, and truth are among the 
chief facets of his moral law. And for our human understanding of 
him in history, his meanings are gathered into one brilliant focus 
which is the Christ. God’s essence is his creativity. All else is of 
Satan. 

The preceding paragraph is frankly submitted as the gist of a 
genuinely Protestant theology and of an authentically Protestant 
doctrine of authority. The central category of creativity is one which 
has probably been most carefully elaborated by the personalists, al- 
though — if I may be permitted to say so — they have garnished it 
with some characteristically Methodist flourishes of their own. Those 
critics who know my own frailties will be quick to see in this peace- 
offering on the altar of theological ecumenicity an unholy compound 
which is a core of John Dewey hypocritically decked out with some 
trimmings from John Calvin. It is unimportant, however, whether 
our first dish be served up by a Brightman or a Calvin or a Dewey, 
provided we realize that the Cook in the Kitchen, out of his infinite 
stores, is creating an endless meal of varied courses which has been, 
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is now, and ever shall be beyond the capacity of one person to con- 
sume. But it would be worth-while for Protestants to inquire to 
what extent the category of creativity illuminates the biblical record 
and makes possible a truly biblical philosophy which is as reverent 
to each part of the Book as it is comprehending of the meaning as a 
whole. It would also be worth-while, as a strictly empirical investi- 
gation, to consider the genius of Protestantism in its actual historical 
manifestations and to weigh whether or not the category of creativity 
might enrich our sympathy with the diverse developments within 
this movement, and at the same time bring us up more sharply before 
the peril of disintegration into that chaos which is the opposite of 
God’s way for his church. 

Of course, it is too much to expect that the suggestions in these 
paragraphs will be immediately accepted as normative for further 
theological speculations. If, for a moment, however, I may venture 
to speak dogmatically in connection with a subject which lies at the 
heart of all dogma, the failure of Protestants to agree on this, or on 
some more comprehensively ecumenical theology, will in time deface 
all lesser seats of religious authority among the churches and, for 
Protestantism itself, will annihilate any seat of any significance in the 
councils of this world. 


III. THe Symsots or AuTHORITY 


God is the only Enlightened Benevolent Despot. God alone, 
therefore, is Lord of the conscience. In him alone is absolute power 
compatible with unqualified wisdom and goodness. And so it is that 
he is not a Despot; he is a Father. 

If this savors mildly, but too unmistakably of Calvinism, I may 
remark that, though Calvin knew that a political state cannot be 
trusted with absolute power, he did not learn, as did his followers, 
that a theocratic state is no more to be so trusted. And some of his 
followers have not yet learned that it is equally presumptuous against 
the authority of God to make the final court of appeal a literally 
rendered Bible or a rigorously interpreted creed. It is so with all 
the other religious symbols when the symbol is invested with an 
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autocratic power which belongs only to that which the symbol par- 
tially signifies. Of a religious experience it may be said that its 
vividness and veracity are in direct proportion to its privacy and 
particularism. The experience of Paul on the road to Damascus, 
which, through the Epistle to the Romans, was mediated to a Luther, 
a Wesley, and a Barth, is one of the greatest of religious experiences, 
but it is not the only one. On the other hand, in the effort to achieve 
catholicity rather than particularism, we may invest authority in a 
church; yet no other religious authority is so liable to the demonic 
corruption of a blasphemous lust for power. When we shift from the 
church to a sacrament or to a ritual or to a book of prayer, we have 
escaped the first evil only to find ourselves in mortal danger of sub- 
stituting magic for morality. It is a precarious matter even to make 
Christ the sole authority. First of all, there is the uncertainty, so 
familiar to theologians, as to whether the norm should be in the 
historic Jesus or in the living, eternal Christ. And secondly, there is 
no adequate understanding of the Christ unless we approach him 
through the medium of all other religious symbols. We forget too 
easily that his specific figure is but the focal point in a whole field of 
radiant spiritual energies. 

Conversely, it is true that all these symbols lend some nourish- 
ment and authority to the life of the individual Christian. He is no 
true Protestant who has not steeped himself in the spirit and in the 
literature of the Bible. If in his own experience he has been fortunate 
enough to have known the inner light and to have been stirred di- 
rectly by the Holy Spirit, he is still in need of the historic fellowship 
and communal disciplines of the church, which can enrich and correct 
his private experience with the experience of a great tradition. If he 
is on fire with zeal for the law of the Lord and for the imperatives 
of the prophets, it is all the more needful that his soul should be 
humbled and washed in the mysteries of the sacraments. If his 
intellect is informed with the substance of sound doctrine from the 
creeds, then let him also share in those historic rituals which are a 
common creed of Christian aspiration, as well as search himself in the 
nakedness of private and spontaneous prayer. Of course, the focal 
point in his religious life is the Christ, whom he may know quite 
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simply as Friend, or for whom he may yearn more deeply as Re- 
deemer, or whom, after the pattern of Saint Paul, he may be blessed 
to have within him as the new Adam which has taken the place of 
the old. 

Nevertheless, the instinct of Protestantism has been sound in 
preferring the Bible to all other symbols of religious authority. First 
of all, in point of principle — the theological principle enunciated 
in this essay — the Bible is most coherent with a God of growth and 
of creativity. The Bible also gives us both the historic Jesus and, 
especially in Saint Paul, the living, risen Christ: the one great Event 
as it occurred, the preliminary events which led up to it, and the 
more important of the subsequent events which helped to reveal its 
meaning. The Bible, moreover, is more catholic than any church in 
its balancing of priest and prophet, in its blend of creed and ritual 
with unorthodox insight and private experience, in its reverence for 
the continuing tradition from the past and in its prompting of radical 
innovation for the future. Finally, when it is taken as a whole, and 
not piece-meal according to personal preference, there is no other 
religious symbol which so well achieves the combination of demo- 
cratic availability to all people with an avoidance of the caprice of 
individual waywardness in its rendering. It is ample enough in its 
scope to allow free play to every creative impulse in man, but its 
delineations of evil and of error are as precise as they are progressive. 
A scholarly understanding of it may call for a whole life of research 
and of lucubration, but its word speaks as clearly to the heart of the 
unlettered as to the mind of the learned. 

There may, then, be a hierarchy of religious symbols, according to 
the order of their adequacies. Yet not one of them is ever more than 
a symbol. What it symbolizes is God. And God is the sole Seat of 
religious authority. This is the same as to say that our theology, in 
an ultimate sense, is a monism and an absolutism, while, in the 
proximate and empirical sense, it is pluralistic and pragmatic. Yet 
there is here no fancy “paradox,” no intricate congeries of “contra- 
dictions.” In the creative activity of God, the ultimate is no more 
real than the proximate, and the one and the many come together in 
a process which gives to both of them their true meaning. 
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IV. Tue Autuority or a CuHRIsTIAN CULTURE 


We need not deceive ourselves, of course, into believing that we 
solve the problem of a seat of religious authority for Protestantism 
simply by enunciating a theology and by pointing to a Bible. The 
practical problem is a more comprehensive one than that. What 
Protestants need, first of all, is to come together through participa- 
tion in the heritage of a common Christian culture. It will be some 
time before we achieve such a thing as a truly catholic Protestant 
church. When we do get it, it will not have the prestige of the 
centralized absolute authority of Rome. But there is one respect in 
which Protestantism can surpass the catholicity of the Roman Catho- 
lic church. That is in the establishment of a truly Christian culture. 

At the present moment our interdenominational seminaries also 
participate in this venture. The church-affiliated Christian colleges, 
when they are true to their function, work to that end. Yet up to 
this point these efforts appear to be vitiated by a sort of hypocrisy of 
broad-mindedness. We like to pretend that there are no really im- 
portant differences between the denominations after all; that one 
church or sect is, of course, just as good as another. Asa consequence, 
we fail to pay attention to the specific differences between one group 
and another, and thus fail to enrich our lives with the greater variety 
of the manifestations of Christianity, even as we neglect to determine 
the areas of kinship and of distance which must enter into the estab- 
lishment of any effective fellowship between the churches. 

A truly catholic Christian culture is not to be had through some 
course in the history of the church or in the history of Christian 
thought. It will be got at only through a series of learnings and 
doings, of appreciations and sharings, of private efforts and com- 
munal endeavors after a creative religious life which take us into 
all the art, the architecture, the music, the sacred literature, the 
biography, the history, the prayers, the sacraments, the hymns, the 
creeds, the Christologies, the systems of ethics, the schools of social 
philosophy, the religious experiences, the theologies, the individuals 
and the communities which belong to the total Christian heritage. It 
will not keep clear of a Saint Bernard, a Michelangelo, or a 
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Gregorian chant because they are already appropriated by a catholi- 
cism which is called Roman, nor will it at once shudder in the 
presence of incense and of ikons because these things are Orthodox 
rather than Protestant. Furthermore, it will have the wisdom to take 
unto itself those manifestations of the divine activity which appear 
so often in pagan garb in philosophy, in the natural sciences, in the 
social sciences, in the humanities, and in the arts, but which need only 
a larger perspective to reveal their power of enrichment for a Chris- 
tian culture. 

This is not to suggest, of course, that every Protestant should be- 
come such a cultured Christian gentleman that he loses all individ- 
uality in his religion. We do not mean to surrender, in any way, the 
power of conviction and of action that comes from personal appro 
priation of some part of the religious tradition. As long as we an 
true to our capacities and honest about our limitations, each one of us 
will know that he must stand here and not there, that for him the 
vision is clearer in this perspective than in another, that what he can 
give and do is according to his cwn resources and not according to 
the resources of all men. In this body of which we are all members, 
the foot and the hand, the head and the heart shall not be quit of 
their peculiar functions. But each part may have the humility to 
know that it is only a part and it may gather increased strength for 
its task from its organic union with the whole. 

Within the authority of a catholic Christian culture, there may 
arise a second authority, which is practical and political in character. 
This is the authority of a technique of codperation within a common 
tradition. Where there is no common tradition there can be only 
unhappy compromise at the best or fruitless appeasement at the 
worst. Operating within a common Christian heritage, each church 
or sect may be true to the values of the tradition which in its scales 
weigh the most and yet have sympathetic understanding of others 
whose measurements and perspectives differ from its own. These 
techniques of codperation already begin to be developed in federal 
councils and in ecumenical councils. But they will lack power and 
precision so long as we do not share with one another in a catholic 
Christian culture. 
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Suppose, then, that this catholic Christian culture is the only pos- 
sible temporal authority. Suppose that we are all immersed in it, 
bathed in it, saturated with it. Yet how shall we know, in medical 
parlance, that the culture catches on, that the vaccination will take? 
To this question there is an immediate answer and there is a final 
answer. The immediate answer is that each church or sect will always 
have its tests by which it determines those who are genuinely of its 
fellowship. One may hope only that these tests will gradually be- 
come more catholic and less exclusive in their understanding of the 
faith. The final answer must be, in words of Saint Paul, that the 
only true test is the Spirit and the gifts. Where these are, there 
is the Christ; where they are not, there he is not. Let us then have 
our Bible, our creeds, our polities, our books of prayer, our sacra- 
ments, our experiences, and our good works; they are the shield and 
the buckler, the sword and the spear with which we arm ourselves. 
Yet God is our fortress, mightier than any weapon or tool we may 
wield; through his authority alone do we ward off the evil or go 
forth to accomplish the good. 





The Character of Religious Authority in 
Protestantism 


BY EUGENE CARSON BLAKE 


HAT KIND of authority, if any, is in harmony with essential 

Protestantism? It is clear that there are conceptions of re- 
ligious authority which would destroy that freedom of man’s con- 
science and his sense of individual responsibility to God which have 
been at the heart of Protestant Christianity. It is equally clear, on 
the other hand, that some men hold a conception of freedom so 
anarchic that to them any exterior authority whatever would be un- 
acceptable. It is between this Scylla of tyranny and this Charybdis of 
chaos that an adequate religious authority must be found if Protestant 
Christianity is to endure. 

The coercive authority of a clerical hierarchy finding its ultimate 
ground in the official pronouncements of the Pope was and is the 
Roman type of religious authority against which the Reformers 
found themselves forced to rebel if they were to succeed in purging 
the church of its corruptions and returning to what they believed 
was more nearly the original faith and practice of Christianity. After 
four hundred years of Protestant history, it has become abundantly 
evident that it has been so far impossible for Protestants to find a sub- 
stitute for the Roman authority which would give them a comparable 
order and unity. The chief reason for the present interest in this 
question of authority in religion is the urgent desire of many Protes- 
tants to heal the divisions, to bring order to the chaos, and to give 
new strength to the life of Protestantism that it may more success- 
fully compete with its secular and religious rivals for the allegiance 
of the minds and souls of men. 

It should hardly be necessary to warn ourselves, who have con- 
tinuing and abundant evidence of the abuses of the Roman authority, 
that it would be wrong and foolish for us to attempt to establish in 
our ecclesiastic institutions the same kind of authority against which 
our fathers revolted. It is no doubt true that Protestants could 
establish in time a coercive clerical authority which would develop 
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some of the virtues of the authority of the Roman hierarchy. But it 
is the conviction of the writer of this paper that with these gains of 
order, power, and unity, there would develop also the characteristic 
vices of the Roman type of authority. For any religious authority 
ultimately lodged in the will of fallible human beings, whether in 
councils or in a single man, is contrary to the central thesis of 
Protestantism that every man not only has access to God without any 
necessity of human mediation but is also finally responsible to him 
directly. However much, therefore, anyone may sometimes long for 
someone to speak finally and authoritatively to his soul, troubled 
by the confusion of its uncertainties, he must realize that the end of 
Protestantism has come at that moment when final religious author- 
ity is lodged in the decision or will of any man or group of men. 
The Roman type of authority is impossible to reconcile with the 
essential freedom of Protestant Christianity. 

On the other hand, it must be said that in our humanistic age, 
there has been in the Protestant churches a growth of individualism 
and license that would have shocked the Reformers beyond measure. 
It was no part of their intention to establish the unbridled individ- 
ualism in religion that renders Protestant congregations and denomi- 
nations so important. The Reformers knew that they must find a 
source of unity, order, and power to replace the authority against 
which reluctantly they were counseling men to rebel. Mystics, Ana- 
baptists, and other individualistic rebels forced them to seek a solu- 
tion to the problem of religious authority at once. They made their 
decision. 

It has become fashionable in our time for Protestants, who should 
know better, to be patronizingly critical of the solution reached by 
Luther and Calvin when they were thus faced with the task of estab- 
lishing an authority to substitute for the Roman which they had by 
conviction repudiated. Until comparatively recently, most Protes- 
tants had been quite well satisfied with their decision to rest the 
authority of the reformed church upon the Bible. It had seemed a 
natural decision since it was from the renewed study and reading of 
the Bible that the break with Rome had come. The Reformers 
might therefore have been expected to rest their case for the Refor- 
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mation on the Scriptures that had given it birth. In fact, it was as 
late as 1812 that a new Protestant denomination was inadvertently 
formed by Alexander Campbell as he sought to find a new unity for 
Protestants, not by rejecting biblical authority, but by rejecting the 
additions, safeguards, and interpretations with which the original 
Reformers and their successors had felt it necessary to surround the 
Bible. Until now, with the possible exception of the Society of 
Friends, the Bible has been the external and final authority for Prot- 
estant Christians. Before summarily rejecting the heritage of four 
hundred years, it would be wise for those who today urge upon us 
some other authority than that of the Bible to glance at least at the 
values of biblical authority as against the only other kind of author- 
ity which has been tried at all successfully, namely, the personal 
authority of a council or Pope. 

No Protestant needs much persuasion to be convinced that the au- 
thority of the Scriptures is better than the tyrannic authority of a 
hierarchy, however well aware he may be of the weakness and di- 
visiveness of biblical authority as it has worked out in Protestant 
history. For personally held power or authority over men is always 
ultimately corrupting. And fortunately a book is not subject to the 
temptations of ambition, greed, or fear which make men so univer- 
sally abuse the personal authority that they hold. 

But the live question at issue today among Protestants is whether 
the abuses that rise out of biblical authority are not as bad as or 
worse than those that inevitably accompany personal authority. Both 
Luther and Calvin were familiar enough with the history of Jewish 
Phariseeism to have been conscious that there was one prime danger 
in resting religious authority in a book. When such great books as 
the Law and the Prophets once could become the authority for such 
a mean legalism as that with which the Pharisees encumbered the 
Jewish religion, it must have been evident even to Calvin that there 
would be the same danger in making the Bible the Christian author- 
ity. Thus, although tyranny is the characteristic abuse of personal 
authority, it is evident that legalism is the equally characteristic 
abuse of a written authority. 

It has been in the attempt to avoid either of these that some Prot- 
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estants have been searching for a different kind of authority from 
that which has been ours historically. Some suggest the Holy Spirit; 
others, the tradition of the whole church; others, the living Christ 
himself. And though all Protestants may properly share a dissatis- 
faction due to the misuse and inadequacy of biblical authority in the 
past, we ought to be very careful that we know what we are doing 
when we suggest a substitute such as any of the above. 

The most important thing that needs to be done to clarify the 
issues that are before us in this matter is to define sharply what we 
mean by religious authority. Most of the modern discussions that 
have been heard on this subject by the writer of this paper are ren- 
dered almost meaningless by a persistent confusion between authority 
in religion on the one hand and the sources of the inspiration and life 
of religion on the other. By definition, authority is rightful power. 
In religion, therefore, my authority must have such a power over my 
soul and conscience that I acknowledge it as right and legitimate. 
Furthermore, if such an authority is to be unifying in its effect, it 
must of necessity be entirely external to me and to all other indi- 
viduals and so equally available to all who wish to consult, obey, or 
rest their case upon it. 

Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison has written a characteristically vig- 
orous article in the Christian Century of June 6, 1946, which may 
well be taken as an exampie of this confusion of an authority with a 
source of inspiration. In his article, Dr. Morrison traces much of the 
divided impotence of Protestantism to the mistake of having made 
the Scriptures our authority instead of, as he pleads, Christ himself. 
He blames Calvin, who was a lawyer, chiefly for this “mistake,” 
finding evidence that Luther was more conscious than Calvin of the 
danger of legalism. One would think that by this time men would 
have learned to be careful in criticizing the logic and penetration of 
the mind of John Calvin. However that may be, we may without 
reference to the history of the subject ask the simple question: How 
possibly can Christ be the authority for a Christian in the year 1948? 
For the original twelve he was the authority as long as he lived. But 
however much we believe in the reality of the living Christ, it is 
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simply a misuse of words and a confusion of ideas to say that Christ 
can be the authority for Christians now in the same sense that he was 
for the original twelve while he lived with them. When Peter and 
John had a difference in their understanding of the Kingdom, they 
could go to Jesus and ask him to decide between them. But when two 
Christians are in disagreement today, they cannot go to Christ and 
get his answer in a voice that will be heard by both. And we must rec- 
ognize that the only valid necessity for an authority in religion is to 
settle disputes. If Christ is to be the authority, the only way he can 
now be appealed to objectively is in the Scriptures where what he said 
is written. In the gospels we have preserved for us much that he 
taught. It is possible to derive general principles from his teachings. 
These principles can then be applied to the case in point. These 
written words of Christ are objective, outside myself. You can read 
them and see if they apply to our differences as I can. It is possible 
that his words will reconcile our differences. But to talk of Christ’s 
being an authority for Christians today in contradistinction to the 
written gospels (where only we have his undisputed words) is to 
counsel nonsense. 

It has long been recognized that this is the exact difficulty with 
the alternative suggestion offered that the Holy Spirit should be our 
religious authority. For the Holy Spirit may be known and appealed 
to subjectively. This is not to say that God through his Spirit is not 
in fact objective. But unfortunately no one Christian can say to an- 
other Christian who differs with him about any matter of faith or 
practice: “The Holy Spirit is my authority and therefore you are 
wrong” and remotely expect that this appeal to authority will be 
persuasive or in any way effective. An ineffective authority is a 
contradiction in terms. 

The point is that a religious authority must be external, objective, 
and common if it is to be of any use. The whole question of authority 
is begged if my authority speaks only to me and yours only to you. 

The other alternative suggestion of church tradition as an author- 
ity has a different difficulty and danger. It is true that church tradi- 
tion is objective, external, and may be common. But tradition is dead 
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before it becomes tradition and is therefore very dangerous as a final 
court of appeal. Progress is almost sure to be blocked whenever the 
appeal is made to tradition. Its word must be, of necessity, “If 
what you say is new, it is therefore wrong.” Protestants who believe 
in a living God who continually is revealing himself should not need 
much persuasion to beware of tradition as their religious authority. 
But because the Bible is a classic, it belongs to no one generation any 
more than does Homer or Dante. So it is that God can speak to men 
through it today as progressively and clearly as he could a thousand 
years ago. 

But let us hasten to clarify the distinction mentioned earlier be- 
tween an authority in religion and a source of religious inspiration 
and life. Quite clearly, the living Christ, the Holy Spirit, the tra- 
dition of the church are all sources from which Christians do receive 
the life and light, the fire and inspiration that make them Christian. 
So is the Bible such a source of inspiration. But this is not to say that 
any of these others can be used in place of the Bible as the authority 
for Protestantism. 

For an authority must be objective, external, and common to all 
who would submit to it. To the writer of this paper, the only possible 
choice for a Christian today is between the authority of the Bible on 
the one hand and the authority of some man (as the Pope) or some 
council of men (as in orthodoxy) on the other. 

If this is the only live choice, and if the only use of authority is to 
try to settle differences between disputing men, some will raise the 
question whether we must have any authority at all. Some, in our 
day, would ‘nsist anew that their freedom is too precious to submit 
either to the Bible or to men. But freedom is misunderstood if it is 
thought to be opposed to authority. If every Christian man does 
“that which is right in his own eyes” the result will always be con- 
fusion and weakness among the people of God and the triumph of the 
Canaanite and the Philistine. True freedom is never really opposed 
to authority which is defined as rightful power. On the contrary, it 
is only in the orderliness and unity of some commonly accepted ex- 
ternal authority that true freedom may be found either in religion or 
in society. For the law-abiding citizen, the policeman is no curb on 
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freedom. Rather, the policeman is the protection of the very possi- 
bility of his freedom. Just so, a reasonable authority accepted by 
Protestant Christians is the only foundation for the freedom and 
power that we must have if we are to win a world for Christ. Free- 
dom and anarchy are not interchangeable ideas. Freedom, rightly 
conceived, is the free submission of free men to an authority which 
they accept as rightful power. 

It is admitted that the Bible has been historically the authority of 
Protestant Christianity. And although, as Protestants, we ought to 
be more concerned than we are about the weakness and divisions of 
our churches, we ought not in a rash mood of despair suppose that 
anything but disaster will come from the overthrow of that authority 
that has given Protestantism the measure of power and unity which 
happily does exist after four hundred years of fruitful history. It is 
because the Lutheran, the Episcopalian, the Presbyterian, the Meth- 
odist, the Baptist, and the Disciple look to the same Bible for their 
knowledge of God and Jesus Christ and even for the forms and prac- 
tice of their life and worship that they are able to codperate as far as 
they do and recognize one another as fellow Christians. This is no 
small achievement. And this explains the great difference between 
the essential unity of the groups of Christians above mentioned as 
contrasted to the real gulf that lies between all of them and such 
churches as the Christian Scientist and Mormon, each of which ac- 
knowledges a different written authority. 

The main thesis of this paper may then be simply stated. The 
authority of Protestant Christianity is the Bible. Its only real alter- 
native is some personal authority such as the Pope in Roman Catholi- 
cism or other written authority such as “Science and Health” or the 
“Book of the Mormon.” Fully admitting the weakness of Protestant 
Christianity and the heresy of its divisions, a Protestant still has no 
choice, if he would remain a Protestant, but to seek by a better use 
and understanding of the Bible as his authority to bring power, order, 
and unity to the church of Jesus Christ. It is by accepting the au- 
thority of the Scriptures rather than by rejecting it that Protestant 
Christianity can hope to advance. 

If this thesis is true, there is a new urgency in seeking the right 
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answer to this further question: How should the Bible be rightly 
used by Protestants as their common authority? 

Despite the danger of being thought to be a prejudiced Presby- 
terian, I must note that my answer to that question is found by turn- 
ing to the much maligned John Calvin. Because Calvin was a lawyer, 
he has been widely criticized for foisting upon the Reformed Tradi- 
tion, and through it upon many of the Protestant sects, a legalistic 
interpretation of Christianity that is abhorrent to almost all thought- 
ful Protestants today. A favorite name of Calvin for the Bible was 
“The Law of God.” We may admit that he was sometimes guilty 
of a kind of biblical exegesis that was unfortunately legalistic. But it 
should be noted in fairness to him that many of his followers were far 
more guilty of this than he. Nevertheless, when all is said and done, 
I do not believe that the legalistic abuse of the Scriptures is due to 
the Bible being thought of as the supreme expression of the law of 
God. The legalism that we rightly reject is a wrong kind of legal 
interpretation. But to accept the Bible as “the law of God” as Calvin 
did is what we must do if we are to use it as our authority. 

Consider, as an illustration, the Constitution of the United States. 
In many ways, it affords us a close parallel to the kind of religious 
authority for which I would contend. The Constitution came into 
being. after the existence of the confederation. The representatives 
of the thirteen states created it. And yet it was made the authority 
over the thirteen states by their own action. Just so, as is so often 
pointed out, the church existed before the Bible. But similarly the 
church could and did adopt the Bible at the time of the Reformation 
as its authority. And this was done for the same reason in both cases, 
viz., to protect men and their freedom from the tyranny of personal 
authority. It is, therefore, no valid argument against the authority 
of the Bible to point out that the church is chronologically prior to 
the Bible and that the church produced it. 

Again, the Constitution of the United States has often suffered 
from bad interpretation by the Supreme Court. So the Bible has suf- 
fered from bad interpretation. The chief mistake that has been made 
in Constitutional interpretation is that of narrow atomistic legalism. 
All would agree that similarly the Bible has been abused and misused 
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most when men have broken it up into little bits and by literalism, 
allegorism, and atomism made nonsense of it. 

Finally, we may thus hope that another parallel will hold. Justice 
Holmes came on the Supreme Court of the United States at a time 
when, after long abuse, it looked as if the Constitution might prove 
inadequate because of the strains put upon it by the modern day. Yet, 
Justice rlolmes showed by a new and better kind of interpretation 
(non-atomistic, intelligently construed) that the Constitution could 
remain the adequate protecting authority of a free people. So I be- 
lieve we have come in our day to the time when there is available to 
Protestants a better kind of biblical interpretation that, if used by the 
churches, will prove the Bible to be an adequate religious authority 
for us for today. 

Something has happened to biblical interpretation during the last 
one hundred years that presents Protestants with an instrument for a 
unifying authority that we did not have before. The work of a cen- 
tury of biblical scholars should not be wasted. If we are willing to 
approach the Bible as our authority, asking the right questions of it 
and asking them in the right order, we shall find, as in fact we have 
already found, that it is a unifying and life-giving and freedom- 
protecting authority. What are these questions? Here they are: 
What is the best text? Who wrote this particular book (or passage)? 
(author’s name if obtainable) What kind of man was he? When did 
he live? —To whom did he address his writing? What were the social, 
political, religious, and cultural conditions of the time? What did 
he really try to say? What was his purpose in writing what he did? 

These are simply the questions that biblical scholars have been 
patiently asking and answering for the last one hundred years. And 
it is only after we have the best and most scientifically reliable an- 
swers obtainable to these questions that we have the full right to ask 
the final question which most of us always insist on asking too soon, 
viz., what, then, is God saying to me and to the church now in this 
passage or in this book of the Bible? 

If the Protestant churches will use the Bible as their authority in 
this way, they will find it increasingly a unifying, order-making, 
freedom-protecting authority. If the churches officially would stop 
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hedging on questions that long since have been agreed upon by the 
great majority of biblical scholars who have a right to a judgment, 
we would find now available new power and wnity in our churches. 
This in fact is what has been happening before our very eyes in the 
ecumenical movement. Where men are honest and scientific and 
spiritually mature in their biblical scholarship, the old denomina- 
tional divisions are obliterated. A great new church is forming! 

Let us then leave off the hopeless and needless search for a new 
kind of religious authority for Protestantism. Let us accept the Bible 
as the law of God, interpreting that law as honestly, as intelligently, 
as broadly as we are able. The trouble with Protestantism has not 
been the character of its historic authority. The trouble with Prot- 
estantism has been the wrong use and inadequate interpretation of 
that authority. 

As a final addendum, it should perhaps be noted that the Bible is, 
of course, much more than an authority. The Bible is a living, life- 
giving source of inspiration for Christian faith and practice. It is a 
classic. It is the living word of God. Here is where the parallel with 
the Constitution of the United States breaks down. From time to 
time, we have amended the Constitution. But to amend the Bible is 
more unthinkable than it would be to amend Goethe or Shakespeare. 
Yet it is precisely because the Bible does not need amendment, any 
more than or as much as any other classic, that it can be an adequate 
authority for Christianity even though to the believing heart it is 
always very much more than that. 
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Religious Authority and Modern Life 
BY CYRIL K. GLOYN 


HE RELEVANCE, great or slight, of religious authority in our world 

depends on how that authority deals with three characteristics of 
our culture: the disparateness of modern life, the confusion and be- 
wilderment of man’s thinking regarding the place of authority it- 
self, and the dominance of science. A brief examination of each of 
these characteristics is, then, in order before our considering the rela- 
tion of religious authority to each of them separately or together. 

Our disparate culture. Perhaps the most outstanding feature of 
contemporary life is the lack of homogeneity in our culture. Western 
civilization is “fragmented,” divided into a plurality of activities 
which are unrelated to and often at war with one another. The 
Western world, following the break with medieval church authority, 
witnessed the emancipation of science, philosophy, politics, the fine 
arts, economics, and other departments of life from centralized con- 
trol and the introduction of reason as dominant in all these spheres. 
Initially this trust in the principle of distinct and autonomous activi- 
ties seemed justified as forward developments took place in each of 
the several fields. This period produced its own philosophic ration- 
alization: the belief in a preéstablished harmony among all activities, 
provided each was free to follow, under reason, its own distinctive 
ends, and between individuals and society, provided the individual 
could freely seek his own self-development. 

Our own age has come to realize the invalidity of the earlier phi- 
losophic rationalization. The failures of this individualistic philoso- 
phy in political, economic, and cultural life has caused us to reéx- 
amine the assumptions on which it was based. “The most striking 
tendency in the Westernized portions of the globe,” according to 
Professor Horton, “is the emergence of a new and powerful will to 
pull life together.”* The planned economies of totalitarian states 
have been expressions of this in the secular sphere. Under them 
community—defined in terms of class, race, or nation—has become 


1W. M. Horton, Can Christianity Save Civilization? (New York, 1940), p. 153. 
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the only social reality; the authoritative guide for science, art, re- 
ligion, and all other hitherto separate human activities. The move- 
ment toward ecumenicity is an expression of the same will for com- 
munity, though on a totally different plane, in the religious sphere. 

Social scientists have for some time been pointing out that trying 
to move in several directions at once, the individual is frustrated. 
Robert Lynd in his book Knowledge for What? has listed twenty 
paired assumptions of our American culture which illustrate these 
conflicting directions: i.e., “Education is a fine thing. But... it is 
the practical men who get things done.” .. . . “Individualism . . . is the 
law of nature and the secret of America’s greatness; and restrictions 
on individual freedom are un-American and kill initiative. But... 
no man should live for himself alone; for people ought to be loyal 
and stand together and work for common purposes.” In like man- 
ner, a leading psychiatrist can speak of the neurotic personality of our 
time as due in part to the conflict of compulsions to which the indi- 
vidual is subject.* 

It is not surprising then that within such a setting the individual 
is frustrated. Neither is it to be wondered at that under these con- 
ditions many will turn to some authority which offers them direction 
and release. Authority has its appeal and never more so than within 
a culture that is disassociated and lacks harmony. 

Authority. This turning to authority is a recent development. A 
dominant characteristic of the Western temper was its anti-authori- 
tarianism. This anti-authoritarianism, a legacy from eighteenth- 
century rationalism and nineteenth-century individualism, made up 2 
good part of the liberal tradition. Most men came to consider any 
authority acting on a mere ipse dixit basis without rational and voli- 
tional acceptance as amoral. The result was that until the rise of 
totalitarianism the modern temper was characterized by an anti- 
authoritarian bias. As late as 1929 Walter Lippmann could say of 
the modern man, “Owing to the dissolution of the ancestral order he 
has learned to distrust those who exercise authority.” 


*R. S. Lynd, Knowledge for What? (Princeton, 1939), pp. 60-62. 
8K. Horney, The Neurotic Personality of Our Time (New York, 1937), p. 288. 
*W. Lippmann, A Preface to Morals (New York, 1934), p. 153. 
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In contrast to this earlier position, the last two decades have wit- 
nessed demands, many of them made in desperation, for a return to 
authority. Renewed zeal on the part of Roman Catholicism and the 
growth of neo-orthodoxy in Protestantism indicate the present au- 
thoritarian trend in religion. The success of totalitarian movements 
indicates the strength of authoritarianism in secular life. Even while 
pointing up the anti-authoritarianism of the nineteen-twenties Lipp- 
mann, cognizant of what he termed the “sorties and retreats” in the 
historic human struggle for freedom, could add, “Most men, after a 
little freedom, have preferred authority with the consoling assurance 
and the economy of effort which it brings.” Events in the years since 
have substantiated his statement. As in past periods of insecurity 
men have turned to those who would exercise authority over them, so 
in recent years tired and confused people the world over have been 
willing to hand over their destinies to those ready to assume the re- 
sponsibility of authoritarian leadership. 

This is not to say that the modern temper has repudiated its anti- 
authoritarian bias. Many men still acknowledge that to act under 
coercive authority is a repudiation of moral value; that what is 
morally important is man’s free inward response, which is expres- 
sive of his character, and not his reaction to pressure from outside 
himself. But they are wondering how this freedom may be exer- 
cised without jeopardizing society’s well-being. 

Science. Meanwhile, because of the utilitarian successes of the 
natural sciences, there has developed on the part of the average man 
an attitude toward science and an acceptance of it as an authority of a 
kind not easily distinguished from the unquestioning faiti. of me- 
dieval man. While retaining, though not too assuredly, a qualified 
negative attitude toward authoritarianism in general, men have not 
been prevented from accepting the authority of science. Dr. Rall 
refers to this attitude in his summary of the reception of science by 
the nineteenth century. “The reaction against (traditional) authori- 
tarianism was supported,” he writes, “. . . by a rather naive confi- 
dence in ‘progress’ and a new authoritarianism which spelled Science 


8/bid., p. 14. 
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with a capital letter and made it in turn exclusive and final.” This 
attitude is still with us; pathetically many people rest their faith in 
civilization’s future in the inventive intelligence of man. More en- 
lightened folk, however, appreciate the contributions of science be- 
cause they see in it a method of.inquiry. They have far less confi- 
dence in automatic progress than their nineteenth-century forbears. 
But they hold science to be the most reliable method of knowledge. 
we have, containing as it does the characteristics of self-correction and 
permitting communication both as to its procedures and as to its con- 
clusions. Theirs is an acceptance of science in its correct sense in 
contrast to what may be called the “scientism” of the former group. 
But they hold science to be the most reliable method of knowledge. 
This attitude is characteristic of our age and calls for consideration in 
any treatment of religious authority and the world today. 


Tue Seat oF REtIGious AUTHORITY 


The seat of religious authority is discussed elsewhere in this sym- 
posium. It is essential, however, to stress before proceeding further 
that the ultimate authority of religion is the will of God. Regard- 
less of how religious men seek to discern more clearly the will of 
God (whether through the Bible, the church, the Spirit of Christ, 
by reason, or by other means), they probably agree with the state- 
ment in Hasting’s Encyclopedia: “The source of all authority is 
God and the motive to obedience is love to God.”” The heart of 
religion is response to a reality which has found man rather than in- 
formation received about that reality. The ultimate authority is not 
the church nor the Bible nor Jesus of Nazareth; it is the living God. 

The relevance of this authority to the modern world with its 
varied totalitarian claims is evident. For one thing, it is the final 
check against abuse of authority in either the religious or the secu- 
lar sphere. Inasmuch as the authority of God is assumed by the 
religious man, the basic question is how we respond to this authority. 
Either we accept some external representative as having authority 


®H. F. Rall, Christianity, An Inquiry into Its Nature and Truth (New York, 
1940), p. 159. 
"Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. Il, p. 254. 
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and respond to it outwardly or we accept an internal spiritual au- 
thority. All human authority is gravely liable to abuse. History has 
substantiated Lord Acton’s statement: “Power corrupts and absolute 
power corrupts absolutely.” And the only power able to break 
through such corruption is that given man to refuse adherence to an 
authority to which volitionally he cannot give his allegiance. This 
was the major contribution of the Reformation rather than its cor- 
rection of the abuses which had grown up in the church, for abuses 
reappear in both the religious and secular realms. This Reformation 
emphasis has again proved itself in our time. As probably no age 
since the time of the early Christians, we have witnessed the power 
given men acting under the authority of God. The long list of those 
in Germany and elsewhere who chose martyrdom rather than yield 
to pagan philosophies of race or power is mute testimony that there is 
no authority which can compel men other than God. “Men must be 
governed by God,” William Penn declared, “or they will be ruled 
by tyrants.” At a time when, as documented by Paul Hutchinson, 
Leviathan threatens all human existence, we can see more clearly 
than ever before that in the truth that God alone is Lord of the con- 
science all effective freedom for the individual finally rests. The fina] 
enemy of all totalitarianism, political or economic, as of all other vio- 
lations of the will of God, is to be found in men who have been 
assaulted by him and accept his sovereignty over their lives. 

The authority of God is relevant also to the frustration experi- 
enced by individuals today. Religion’s claim has always been that it 
provides a creative principle which gives meaning to all human 
thinking and acting. The scope of the religious ideal is both higher 
and wider than that of any secular ideal. Admittedly, as Aristotle 
stressed, man cannot achieve his fullness and end apart from society. 
But the recognition that God himself is the supreme good and his 
will the goal of human life makes the secular order and all of its 
activities a subordinate end. Luther’s “liberty of the Christian man” 
is the liberty which comes to him who is freed from bondage to all 
lesser values and claims on his allegiance because of his allegiance to 
the supreme Goodness within whom all values are integrated. This 
does not relieve the freed man from the obligation to act within the 
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secular realm; neither does it assure him that his choices will be 
right. His assurance rests, rather, in the conviction that “there is a 
right and a wrong way to choose and the decisive factor is the will of 
God; it is the right way.”* Its demands cannot be pared down to 
man’s desires. Grounding values in the supreme Goodness, the freed 
man restores objectivity to them. By so doing he overcomes the sense 
of frustration in his personal life. Conflicting compulsions of the 
secular realm are subjected to a higher compulsion—the will of God. 
The fact that men in their finitude are not able to discern clearly the 
will of God makes it no less compelling nor lessens its effectiveness 
to integrate their lives. The lives of countless men in our time bear 
witness to this fact. 


INSTRUMENTS OF RELIGIOUS AUTHORITY 


The fact that the basic religious authority is the will of God does 
not, as already stated, mean that man can always correctly discern 
the will of God. Religion is forever plagued by fear of illusion. So, 
too, God’s will is too vast and comprehensive to be fully appre- 
hended by any man or any age; even as his will persistently over- 
flows all channels within which men may try to confine it. 
Accordingly, men make use of external aids (the Bible, the church, 
tradition, etc.) to test, at least in part, individual responses and to 
conserve and communicate the heritage of past insights. In Western 
culture the Bible and the church have been the chief objective sources 
for an understanding of the will of God. When taken as ultimate 
and external authorities, both Bible and church have revealed the 
dangers of authority sui juris; when viewed as aids for discerning 
and obeying the will of God, both Bible and church become indis- 
pensable for modern life. 

The Bible. “The question as to the relevance of the Bible,” Bruce 
Curry has written, “can be answered truly only by those who will pay 
the price of scholarly and penetrating understanding, first, of the 
Bible’s proposals for human life, and second, of the underlying na- 
ture of modern society’s malaise.”” The two demands go together. 


8H. A. Bosley, The Quest for Religious Certainty (Chicago, 1939), p. 135. 
®B. Curry, “The Bible for Our Times,” Religion in Life, 1V (1935), 53. 
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Without some knowledge, freed from an earlier bibliolatry, of the 
essential unity of the biblical message and without some grasp of the 
causes of the disintegration of our culture, the Bible can have little 
relation to the problems faced by modern man. With this two-fold 
understanding, the Bible offers a clue as to the stuff of which a good 
society must be made. 

The Bible is relevant for our time, not in offering specific answers 
to our problems (this is the error of an authoritarian biliolatry), but 
in presenting regulative principles embodying value for appraising 
the current scene. The relevance of the Bible is an over-all relevance, 
general, not specific. So, too, its relevance is suggestive, not manda- 
tory. The great merit of the principles or ideals it presents lies in the 
fact that they have come out of historic actualities and are the results 
of man’s reflection on temporal events. The unity of the Book is an 
historical unity, its record being one of divine initiative and disclosure 
over a period of more than a thousand years. The God revealed 
therein is not, in Pascal’s phrase, “the God of the philosophers,” who 
is simply the author of mathematical truths or of the order of the 
elements. The God of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, of Amos, Isaiah and 
Jesus is One made manifest as men go on life’s unknown way—a 
God of time and of history. This fundamental historical nature of 
biblical revelation gives it a unity and significance not shared by other 
great religious literature. 

The Old Testament prophets illustrate this historic sense. Al- 
though their words were addressed to men of their time, the prophets 
speak also to our age, because our age like theirs is critical and the 
issues at stake are spiritual and moral. G. B. Y. Scott has described 
the setting in which the prophets lived. “The basic attitude of man,” 
he states, “was . . . optimistic confidence in himself and in the way of 
life he had devised to secure his satisfactions. He felt himself au- 
tonomous. He was sure that the exercise of social power after the 
fashion of other nations . . . (was) adequate to attain his ends. He 
refused to face the facts of human suffering and social degeneracy or 
to believe that calamities which came were warnings of a final doom. 
He gave to the world of his own scheming the trust that was due 
alone to Yahweh. . . . For in his heart of hearts he believed that he, 
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and not Yahweh, was in control.””° Perhaps we today are not pos- 
sessed of such optimistic confidence in the way of life we have de- 
vised, but otherwise the description fits our age. 

The contribution of the Hebrew prophets cannot be disregarded in 
our understanding God’s will for our time. They were the first who 
saw that history has moral meaning, an over-all coherence. They 
found in history the result of man’s moral decision and of God’s dis- 
tinctive action and interpreted events accordingly. Their messages of 
judgment reflect their interpretation. “For crime after crime of 
Judah I will not relent,” announced Amos at Bethel. Such a message 
is not to be ignored in contemporary life. Though we have just 
passed through a world war, as a people we have yet to comprehend 
significantly the impact of the war in its meaning as judgment upon 
the way of life—the lust for power and for possessions, the individu- 
alistic nationalisms, and imperialistic ambitions—of victorious and 
conquered nations alike. Instead we pride ourselves on our techno- 
logical efficiency and in America some even look forward to an 
“American Century.” The eschatology of the prophets emphasizing 
that judgment precedes salvation should serve as an antidote to such 
facile optimism. Amid our extremes of wealth and poverty, our 
subordination to machinery and gadgets, our racial antagonisms, and 
all other demonic characteristics of our life, the prophets’ message 
that history has moral meaning and moves toward an end in which 
the justice and righteousness of God shall have final realization has 
pointed relevance. Apart from history, the inspiration of an indi- 
vidual or of an age has neither compass nor rudder. The prophets 
of the Old Testament supply this need. 

The prophetic succession culminated in Jesus: the prophetic in- 
sights respecting justice found expression in his more inclusive idea 
of love. Admittedly this ideal has resulted in all sorts of interpreta- 
tions of love as men have sought to apply it to the realities of moral 
problems. In a discussion of authority, however, one conclusion 
stands out: legalistic coercion of itself has only negative means at 
its command; it can forbid and set up a scale of retribution to enforce 


Scott, G. B. Y., The Relevance of the Prophets (New York, 1944), p. 114. 
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obedience; it has no power to make obedience voluntary. The basic 
defect of the totalitarianisms of our day is their failure to realize this 
limitation as they seek to build community. Lenin, for example, and 
the Communists accepting him as authoritative, believed a compul- 
sory social organization could create any sort of new man desired, as 
for instance, a completely social man who would no longer need the 
use of force."* (The temporary totalitarian dictatorship having ful- 
filled its task would “wither away.”’) St. Paul is the better inter- 
preter: “love is the fulfillment of the law.” 

Let us grant that the task of applying the ideal of love is difficult, 
particularly by social groups. Christian love will imply various 
standards and goals by which our decisions can be guided. These do 
not settle every hard problem but they do rule out, as John Bennett 
and others have suggested, many decisions. And Bennett is correct in 
his statement that “while we can recognize the difficulty between 
what is possible for society and what is possible for the individual 
Christian, we can affirm that the ethic of Jesus is relevant to society 
both as a norm by which it is to be judged and as control for the mo- 
tives and intentions of those who are responsible for social policy.”” 
He has listed as some of the standards and goals: “justice in the form 
of equal opportunity for all persons regardless of nationality, race, 
and class; fellowship between persons across all barriers; restraints 
upon arbitrary power and positive protection of freedom of thought 
and conscience for individuals and for minority groups; the develop- 
ment of persons who possess ‘inwardness’ which would include a deep 
moral integrity and religious devotion.”"* The method of Christian- 
ity is the method of love, which is as relevant today, when victorious 
nations seek desperately to bring order out of chaos, as at any time in 
history. 

Finally, what Protestantism originally proclaimed, 1.e., the indi- 

Qn a different moral plane, the realism of the prophets, never glossing over the 


desperate wickedness of human hearts, would have suggested the dangers in the 


totalitarian approach, 
12]. C. Bennett, “Relevance of the Ethic of Jesus for Modern Society,” Religion 


in Life, 1V (1935), 79. 
18], C. Bennett, “The Christian’s Ethical Decision,” paper read before Pacific 
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vidual’s ability to discover in Scripture God’s will for him, is still 
relevant even though he may not possess a scholarly understanding 
of the basic unity of the Bible. To the question “What can I do about 
the Bible, there is so much in it which I cannot understand?” Mark 
Twain is credited with replying, “The parts of the Bible which give 
me the most trouble are those I understand the best.” Any sensitive 
person will acknowledge the rather evident value of the biblical sum- 
mons to the moral life. Particularly is this true with regard to the 
ethical teachings of Jesus. Men face in every age temptations which 
are a part of universal human experience: seduction of wealth, tem- 
tation to power, malice, lust, and other enticements to evil. In indi- 
vidual moral and religious life the differences between our age and 
the age of Jesus are superficial. His insight into these problems was 
true insight for all time. The conviction of the relevance of the 
Bible in these areas of common experience rests, not upon the results 
of biblical scholarship, but rather upon the dynamic impact which 
these teachings make upon us. Though we do not perfectly keep 
them, we recognize them as the will of God for us individually and 
the law of our being. 

The Church. The church has a threefold relevance in aiding men 
to determine the will of God. As the possessor of tradition, it checks 
individual insights lest they be illusory; as an empirical social reality, 
it can provide directives to men seeking to carry out the will of God; 
as a worshipping community, it provides a channel through which 
men may find the power which God bestows on those who truly seek 
him. 

We may acknowledge that the individual conscience is the final 
authority in religion without renouncing the value of tradition. Tra- 
dition may be interpreted as having its dynamic as well as its con- 
servative aspect. Particularly is this true for the Christian religion, 
holding as it does that God makes his will known to men through 
historical circumstance. Christianity as the only religion having a 
church has a rich heritage preserved for it in church tradition. Prot- 
estant individualism has been too liable to overlook the values to be 
found therein. With all his emphasis on the “Religion of the Spirit,” 
Sabatier recognized that “the Protestant Christian who isolates him- 
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self, believing that he can draw all religious truths from his Bible or 
his individual inspiration, lives and thinks in unreality.”"* What is 
needed, then, is a new appreciation of tradition while guaranteeing 
against its misuse. Its aim, at its best, is to assure the adequacy of 
life’s perspectives in a measure beyond the limits of individual ex- 
perience. Any individual can benefit from the experiences of others 
who have sought to apprehend the will of God. In church tradition 
man can discover, if he cares to search, the insights which came to 
those who have been a vital part of that tradition. In humility the 
individual will acknowledge that the long experience of the church, 
embodying the great results of man’s corporate and historic experi- 
ences and insights, is more likely to lead to correct answers than is 
the experience of the lone individual. He will hearken to it in Ches- 
terton’s sense of “giving . . . one’s ancestors a vote.” 

A second relevance of the church arises from the nature of our 
culture. Within it the individual is often lost without the guidance 
of group standards and aims. Again let us admit that the ultimate 
court of appeal is conscience confronted with God. But often even 
godly churchmen find it extremely difficult to make a decision as to a 
course of action because there are no alternatives which do not seem 
intolerably evil. It is not that they lack the will to act; it is that they 
do not know God’s will in particular political or social choices. The 
plight of European churchmen faced only recently with state sanc- 
tion of anti-Semitism is a case in point. “Is it allowable,” they asked, 
“to make a slight, or greater, compromise with (the) world in order 
to save one’s family, one’s factory with its workmen, one’s office 
where Jews are still working, one’s congregation? He who would 
give up his work would probably be replaced by someone with less 
ability and conscience.”"* The war posed questions of a like nature 
for Christians everywhere. 

To the making of decisions on the political and social level the 


14Auguste Sabatier, Religions of Authority and the Religion of the Spirit (New 


York, 1904), p. 34. 
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church is relevant. For one thing, the church may serve as a check 
against a false ethical monism. Commenting on the Christian’s ethical 
decision when dealing with social and political questions, John Ben- 
nett has suggested that “there is a sense in which the unit of decision 
is not the individual at all but the Church.” Personal decisions, which 
may be tragically one-sided, may be counteracted without being nul- 
lified by the fact that the church includes those who make opposite 
decisions. “The clash between those whose minds and consciences 
have been truly disciplined by Christian loyalty with full under- 
standing of the blinding effects of other loyalties but who disagree 
because of the mixed character of the alternatives open to them may 
be in the interests of a sounder attitude on the part of the Church as 
a whole.’”® The recognition of a plurality of values at stake in most 
political and social decisions is a safeguard against a possible self- 
righteous fanaticism. Understanding in his own soul the dilemma 
which also tortures those who make a different decision from his own, 
the individual Christian will welcome the presence of those in the 
church who differ with him. The church, a fellowship of common 
spirits, thus becomes a “more sensitive laboratory” for the finding of 
God." Truth springs forth more easily from conflict than from self- 
content or self-righteousness. 

There is a second way in which the church may provide social and 
political directives. It may not be able to say what is wholly right, 
but it can say what is wrong. So could the church in Germany, though 
belatedly, give an unconditioned “No” to National Socialism. The 
provision of directives, even when phrased negatively, is a relevant 
function. For “without this firm assurance of first principles,” as 
T. S. Eliot reminds us, “the world will constantly confuse the righz 
with the expedient.””* Simply to bear witness to these principles may 
result in certain tentative choices as to what may be right. Richard 
Niebuhr has shown, for instance, how the Kingdom Ideal and its 
associated concept of the Sovereignty of God found expression in 
America in constitutionalism, the independence of the church, and 


167. C. Bennett, bid. 
1See also P. J. Tillich, The Christian Answer (New York, 1946), p. 43. 
'8T. S. Eliot, /dea of a Christian Society (New York, 1940), p. 102. 
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the limitation of human sovereignty.” And in the present crisis we 
are being instructed by the World Council of Churches as to the im- 
plications of the idea of community confronted by the sovereignty 
of individual states and their independent control over the raw ma- 
terials of the earth. 

In like manner the church has relevance to the desperate physical 
need existing in our world. The obligation stressed in the parable of 
the Good Samaritan has special poignancy today. “Inasmuch as ye 
did it unto one of the least of these, ye did it unto me” is ever au- 
thoritative to those who would seek to do God’s will. Faced with 
the world’s physical need the church, as a corporate body of believers 
who recognize Christ as their head, can realize the multiplied power 
which comes through union in service. Within an organism such as 
the fellowship of the church, the individual finds himself participat- 
ing in charitable activities, undertaken at the bidding of the Christian 
ethic, which he could never engage in by himself. To be sure, relief 
work remains patchwork—social work in a world calling for social 
reconstruction—but it is not irrelevant. 

Finally, the church provides not only directives; as a worshipping 
community, it provides resources as well. In two ways it fulfills this 
function. Without going to Augustinian extremes, one may say that 
the fundamental reason why man neéds the ministrations of the 
church is that human nature left to itself is weak. We have high 
purposes but we fail to live up to them. Consequently we need all 
the external support available to add to our feeble strength. Par- 
ticularly is this true in periods of genuine crisis such as that facing 
men today. Dr. Mackay, reviewing his years of service in Latin 
America, has illustrated in almost lyrical fashion the way in which 
the church lends this kind of support. “I saw evidence on all hands,” 
he writes, “that the men and women who could be relied upon utterly 
... amid the blasts of opposition as well as amid the plaudits of ap- 
proving people, were those whose roots were nourished by a definite 
Christian tradition and who were not ashamed to call themselves 
members of the Church, whether Catholic or Protestant. Concrete 


19Richard Niebuhr, The Kingdom of God in America (New York, 1937), p. 
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cases brought home to me with impressive realism that there is al- 
ways a limit to the strain that people of mere good will are able to 
endure. I saw idealists of all kinds and unattached Christians 
‘weighed? in the balance and found wanting.” 

More important, however, than external aids is the internal sup- 
port found in the church. Although there are other groups in which 
men engage in activities with their fellows, they are not groups based 
on a recognition of common sinfulness as a consequence of the preach- 
ing of God’s word or groups which are based on the confession of 
faith in Jesus Christ and the Christian message of grace. Asa fellow- 
ship ever conscious of its failure, “a community of sinners,” the 
church bears witness to God’s grace through word and sacrament. 
Within its framework the individual Christian is continually con- 
fronted, not only with the inexorable demands of God assuring a 
consciousness of guilt; he is also confronted with the unique revela- 
tion of God’s forgiveness which gives strength and health. The 
Christian gospel contains both the parable of the Good Samaritan and 
that of the Prodigal Son. God who lays inexorable moral demands 
on man is also God who forgives to the uttermost. It is for this rea- 
son that the church has from the beginning been a worshipping com- 
munity. Within it men go forward in humility but also in firmness, 
knowing that they depend ultimately on-God’s forgiveness, not on 
the approval or forgiveness of men, whether embodied in legislative 
enactments of a political order or the accepted mores of a prevailing 
culture. 


SciENTIFIC METHOD AND CHRISTIAN FaITH 


Having earlier referred to science as a contemporary idol, we may 
appear inconsistent in listing scientific method as an instrument of re- 
ligious authority. Many would interpret a linkage of science and 
Christian faith as a diluting of the Christian heritage to make this 
acceptable to the modern “scientific” age. I should not pretend to 
equate the two. Science does not provide an account of the world in 
which human destiny is the central theme. It is not a substitute for 
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Christian faith. But the two are related. Authority is in the truth 
wherever truth may be found, and scientific method offers a precisely 
defined technique of investigation, involving observation and anal- 
ysis, the occurrence of tentative hypothesis, their elaboration in 
theory, and verification or modification in practice. A widening circle 
of thinkers in religion is convinced that this method is applicable to 
the pecular province of religion, the relating of life to God. 

Discussing the nature of science, MacMurray has shown the parts 
played in scientific activity by both belief and faith. In general, the 
scientific attitude implies that no beliefs can be accepted without criti- 
cism. Yet no experimentation is possible save on the basis of belief. 
Credo ut intelligam is presumed in all scientific activity. Science can- 
not put questions to nature in a void. “Only a belief, indeed only an 
organized system of beliefs, can enable the scientist to have a definite 
expectation which he may compare with the observed results of his 
experiment.” Belief is thus not knowledge, but the raw material of 
knowledge, the basis for experiments undertaken to revise, modify, 
correct, or extend existing beliefs. In this enterprise, MacMurray 
contends, it is possible to recognize the element of faith. “Faith is an 
attitude of will rather than of reason; a question of what you propose 
to do in the face of your ignorance.” The scientist is willing to act 
upon the basis of beliefs which he accepts as uncertain, but which 
have been tested up to a point. This implies, in addition to a critical 
attitude toward his own beliefs, certain demands which the scientist 
makes of the universe, regarding the orderliness of nature and the 
trustworthiness of his senses. These constitute the postulates of his 
scientific procedure. “Faith makes its appearance the moment a de- 
liberate activity is insisted upon as an essential element in the process 
of knowledge.””* 

These characteristics of scientific procedure are applicable to Chris- 
tianity. The great tested body of Christian tradition is to the Christian 
seeking to determine the will of God what the organized system of 


21], MacMurray, Adventure; the Faith of Science and the Science of Faith (New 
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beliefs in science is to the scientist: the starting point of creative ac- 
tivity. And Christian faith, like the faith of science, makes certain 
assumptions as to the structure of life and commits itself in confidence 
that creative activity will yield further insight. In this respect the 
assumptions of the Christian are even more authoritative than those 
of the scientist, involving as they do an “I-Thou” relationship, a 
personal encounter.* All this is expressed precisely in the definition 
of faith given in the Epistle to the Hebrews. “Faith means we are 
confident of what we hope for; convinced of what we do not see.” 
More pertinently, the Epistle continues, “The man who draws near 
to God must believe that he exists and that he rewards those who 
seek Him.” 

The relevance of scientific method for persons facing conflicting 
compulsions and for an age uncertain as to the place of authority is 
apparent. How can a man be realistically secure in the world? Both 
scientific procedure and Christian practice answer, “First of all, he 
can find relief from the chaos which paralyzes thought and action by 
accepting some specific belief as a basis for action. Then he has the 
security which accompanies ability to act.”*° More specifically, Chris- 
tian theology offers a set of beliefs—about man, about society, about 
God—which provides a basis for action. Considered simply as a hy- 
pothesis, there is as much to be said for the Christian view of the 
world as for any other view. The Christian view has been given a 
testing as severe as any scientific theory has ever received and has 
been subjected to examination in a wide diversity of social and politi- 
cal situations. Christian theology thus offers a modus vivendi. As a 
science it will not assume to give conclusive answers. Were it able to 
give such answers there would be no such thing as faith. 

Scientific method requires that scientific theories be verified by 
experimentation, by consequences. In like manner, ultimate valida- 
tion of Christian theology — born of the insights of Bible, church, 
creed, and all other aids men adopt in seeking to understand God’s 
will—depends on action. The error of traditional theology was that 
it sought authority in the wrong place—the letter of Scripture, a sac- 

24“The strongest form of faith is that exerted by a person upon persons.” Ency- 
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rosanct organization, or a creed. To be sure, it would be folly to 
start in religion without the help of the past. But the past should be 
our starting point, not our resting place. Past insights, though essen- 
tial, can not coerce the details of present problems into prescriptive 
patterns. Christian experience looks forward for authority, not back. 
That such an approach is within the Hebrew-Christian tradition is 
evident to one who will search the record, even though the official 
dogma of the church partook more of Greek metaphysics of static and 
eternal Being. The Hebrew prophets thought of God as making him- 
self known through history; their outlook gave reality to the tem- 
poral process and allowed for change and growth. “Behold,” came 
the word of God to Isaiah, “I will do a mew thing.” So, too, they 
stressed that the principles of any social order are to be tested and 
judged by their consequences. In like manner, Jesus placed his em- 
phasis upon the “fruits” of religious insight. He taught that through 
activity one would come to “know... the doctrine.” Paul’s emphasis 
was the same. “Forgetting things that are behind, I press on.” 

All this is within the Hebrew-Christian tradition and should be 
welcomed by Christian theologians. Activity is the acid test for the- 
ology as for all else, activity in which the insights of the Christian 
heritage serve as a basis for practical religious experience with a view 
to their testing and reconstruction. With the adopting of scientific 
procedure, the relevance of religious authority to modern life be- 
comes finally a matter of future vindication, not rational justification 
or defense, important as they may be.” 

Christian experience thus becomes morally adventurous—criticis- 
ing, correcting, reinterpreting, deepening, expanding, and unifying 
past and present insights as they are used as a basis for practical 
religious experiment. It “tries all theories” and “holds fast that 
which is good.” Adventurers in the past have often discovered far 
greater continents than those they originally sought, while those who 
doubted, those rendered impotent by the balanced appeals of security 
and adventure, and those who accepted “authoritative” cartography, 
remained at home—proving to their own satisfaction that the world 
was flat, and the adventurers, fools. 

*6See B. E. Meland’s criticism of The Christian Answer, Christian Century, LXU 
(1945), 1256. 











Neo-Orthodox Conceptions of Biblical Authority 
BY WALTER M. HORTON 


HE TERM “neo-orthodox” in its widest extension can be used to 

describe all movements of Christian thought which react criti- 
cally against the modern temper, and find the basis for a conserva- 
tive reconstruction of theology in some pre-modern position. In this 
broad sense, Neo-Thomism in the Roman Catholic church and the 
repristination of Russian Orthodox theology by the Paris School are 
instances of neo-orthodoxy. A bit more narrowly considered, “neo- 
orthodoxy” is restricted to the Protestant sphere, and means an ap- 
peal from the principles of modern liberal Protestantism back to the 
classic principles of the Reformation—which might include the wide- 
spread “back to Luther” movement in northern Europe, and Rein- 
hold Niebuhr’s fresh appreciation of classical Protestantism in our 
own country. Since, however, the term was first clearly applied to 
the “dialectical” or “crisis” theology of Karl Barth and Emil Brun- 
ner, and since their writings have done so much to precipitate the 
whole neo-orthodox movement, we shall mainly confine our study of 
neo-orthodox conceptions of biblical authority to Barth, Brunner, and 
their immediate associates in Switzerland. At the beginning and end, 
however, we shall endeavor to see this particular form of neo-ortho- 
doxy in its wider content, at least so far as Protestant theology is 
concerned. 

There exists today throughout the Christian world what Suzanne 
de Diétrich calls Le renouveau biblique.’ Even (or perhaps espe- 
cially) where biblical instruction had languished in recent years and 
the laity had become biblical illiterates, there has been a great return 
to Bible study. The war accelerated the movement; churches which 
had to live under tyranny, or in the midst of constant bombardment, 
found in the Bible their great strength and shield. Coming together 
since the war, to consider their duty in the new era, these churches 
have found their deepest bond of unity in their common rediscovery 
of the Bible and their unanimous acceptance of it as the charter of 


Neuchatel, 1945. Cf. her companion volume, Le dessein de Dieu. 
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Christian faith and action. Biblical criticism, which seemed to many 
a generation ago to be an impediment to faith in the Bible as God’s 
authoritative Word for modern men, has moved into a new phase, 
where it tends to reinforce such faith. No longer concerning itself 
exclusively with problems of date, authorship, documentary sources, 
and historical influences, it has reached a point where it begins to 
grasp the message of the Bible in its unity—a message which, his- 
torically conditioned as it obviously is, speaks authoritatively none 
the less to our age and every age. Biblical theology and systematic 
theology, estranged for many years, have joined hands again. 

Though the movement back to the Bible is animated by a general 
feeling of respect for the authority of the Bible, no generally ac- 
cepted theory of biblical authority has yet emerged from it. In 
Holland, one sees the unique spectacle of modernists, Barthians, 
and fundamentalists, brought together by common endurance of per- 
secution, joining in a common program of social and political action 
and all appealing to the Bible—but using the Bible in radically dif- 
ferent ways. Obviously, there is danger that this united front may 
dissolve when the memory of fellowship in suffering recedes into the 
past, unless some measure of agreement can be reached as to the 
proper use of the Bible. It is against this practical background that 
Barth’s and Brunner’s theories are to be viewed. Our concluding 
question, after we have endeavored to clarify these theories, will be, 
Can they furnish the needed theoretical basis for the world-wide 
movement of practical Christianity which is taking the Bible for its 
charter and the redemption of a decaying society for its great ob- 
jective? 


I. Bartru’s ConceEprTion oF BisBiicaL AUTHORITY 


In the preface to the first edition of his Rémerbrief, Barth said 
that if he had to choose between the historical-critical metnod of 
Bible study and the old inspiration doctrine, he would decidedly take 
the latter. In a way, he did make a choice of this sort ir writing the 
book; for in his passion to make the eternal Word of God stand 
forth in the words of the Apostle, he rather roughly disregarded the 
usual amenities of biblical criticism, and tore the truth as he saw it 
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out of the text by main force. It was never his intention, however, to 
revert to any verbal-inspiration or plenary-inspiration view of the 
Bible; and in his more formal theological works he repeatedly makes 
this clear. If we compare his position in 1925, as given in his ar- 
ticle on “Das Schriftprinzip der reformierten Kirchen,” with his 
position in the latest volume of his Dogmatik,® we shall find that it 
has not essentially changed. 

Barth’s real appeal is not to the inspiration theories of the Protes- 
tant scholastics, but to the sola Scriptura of the Reformers in its origi- 
nal stark defiance. The authority of Scripture which the Protestant 
Reformation opposed to the authority of Catholic tradition was (he 
remarks) a self-vindicating (in sich selbst) authority, not grounded 
in the judgment of men. If Calvin occasionally allowed himself to 
add certain secondary rational confirmations to his primary afirma- 
tion of faith in scriptural authority, he attached little importance to 
these extra flourishes, and frankly confessed that his reasoning was 
circular: the Bible is recognized as God’s Word because it #s God’s 
Word, and that is that. Any one who refuses to recognize the Bible 
as God’s Word proves that he is not a Christian; any Christian who 
understands the implications of his baptism and church membership 
will recognize the Bible as God’s Word. No history or psychology 
or philosophy of religion can soften the harsh dogmatism of this 
assertion that God’s Word is God’s Word, nor fill its tautological 
emptiness with content. Only the Word of God speaking inwardly to 
the believer (witness of the Spirit) can confirm the truth of the writ- 
ten Word; only Christ, whom faith receives as the living Word, can 
define the content and meaning of the written Word. Faith in Christ 
as the message conveyed by the whole Bible, interpreted and con- 
firmed by the Spirit, which is his own voice in our hearts: such faith 
is the “axiom” on which all sound Christian theology is based. To 
dispute it, or seek to support it by argument, is to set theology on the 
wrong footing at the very outset. 

Barth does not mean by this to deify the letter of Scripture nor to 
deny the historical contingency of its teachings, so clearly proved by 


*Zwischen den Zeiten, U1 (1925), 215-245. 
SII, 1. 
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biblical criticism. He lays down the proposition “No recognition of 
the Bible as God’s Word without concrete knowledge of its his- 
torical character.” (Zwischen den Zeiten 111, 226.) The Bible is not 
a directly speaking “oracle,” dispensing infallible truth in the form 
of ready-made propositions; it presents to us a “wall” of historical 
concreteness, full of many a rock of offense (Argernis), through 
which God’s word must break with difficulty, helped by the believer’s 
faith picking away at the wall on the hither side. The oracular, verbal 
inspiration view of the Bible is not good Reformation doctrine, for 
Barth. It developed, he says, when the “Trojan horse of apologetics” 
got inside Protestant theology, and the objective and subjective 
aspect of the work of the Holy Spirit got logically dissociated from 
one another: on the one side, an orthodox inspiration theory which 
emphasized the was und das of the written Word, as though God had 
been completely precipitated as a series of ink-scratches on paper; 
on the other side, a pietism and a theory of experience which em- 
phasized the der und dem, as though Christ could be immediately 
known by the Inner Light, without any intervening wall of historical 
contingency. 


But (says Barth) the Holy Ghost is neither an historical datum nor an inward 
feeling, but the third Person of the Trinity; God himself carrying on his commerce 
with man in a single timeless or better simultaneous act . . . in the darkness of the 
historical datum and in the darkness of our hearts and consciences. (/did.) 


It might not be misleading to summarize this doctrine by saying 
that for Barth Christ, the living Word, is really present to faith, “in, 
with, and under” the words of Scripture, just as he is really present 
to good Lutherans “in, with, and under” the bread and wine of the 
Lord’s Supper. In both cases, scholastic theories which attempt to 
define the how of the Real Presence are fiercely rejected, but the fact 
of it is stoutly asseried. 

The foregoing account of Barth’s conception of biblical authority 
is taken from an early number of Zwischen den Zeiten, the organ of 
the Barthian movement. In the latest volume of his Church Dog- 
matics, published during the war, he returns to the same theme with- 
out notable change of perspective. The volume is devoted to an ex- 
position of a doctrine of creation, whose justification is, according to 
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Barth (p. 24), that it is “in the Bible.” How seriously Barth means 
this, how exclusively he tries to base his doctrine on biblical authority 
is proved by the fact that the whole volume is simply an elaborate 
commentary on the creation narrative in Genesis, with multitudinous 
side-references to other parts of the Bible, and without a single posi- 
tive reference to modern science as in any way contributory to the 
Christian outlook upon God’s world. 

Yes, Barth certainly acts like a biblicist, and he is proud to confess 
that he is a biblicist; but he still contrasts his “central” biblicism, 
which sees the unity of all parts of Scripture in Christ, with 


the diffuse, sporadic, peripheral Biblicism which does not know that the Bible is a 


whole . . . which takes Jesus Christ for one of the objects of its testimony along 
with others . . . takes the Bible for a repertory of all kinds of religious informa- 
tion . . . For one who persuades himself—with or without the lame inspiration- 


hypotheses of the 17th century—that the peripheral information (Erkenntnisse) he 
finds in the Bible is God’s true, clear and certain Word, it is impossible to be obe- 
dient to the very spirit of Scripture, for this is the Spirit of the Father and of the 
Son. . . . Against such Biblicism a warning must here be given. (Dogmatik, ll, 1, 
pp. 24, 25.) 

From the beginning of his theological career down to the present, 
Barth has never ceased to fight this sort of rear-guard action against 
Protestant scholasticism and fundamentalism, simultaneously with 
his more vehement vanguard action against liberal Protestantism and 
natural theology. It is quite inaccurate, then, to describe him as a 
reactionary or an obscurantist. He was too thoroughly grounded in 
the principles of liberalism, before he became critical of them, ever 
entirely to turn against them. One’s main anxiety, after reading 
Barth’s latest volume, is not lest Barth himself might ever become 
the “theological Fascist” he is sometimes accused of being. (His 
views on the place of woman in creation remind one more of the 
liberalism of John Stuart Mill than of the Fascist theory of the sub- 
jection of women!) The real apprehension that remains is concern- 
ing the lengths to which Barth’s followers may be led, if they 
continue, without his liberal training, to develop theology by the 
methods and axioms which he has laid down. They might be led, by 
the Barthian sola Scriptura, to (1) an artificial unification of the 
message of the Old and New Testaments, and the various parts of 
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each; (2) a complete denial of the place of rational thought in 
Christianity, which would prevent the churches from fulfilling their 
necessary cultural task in an age of social reconstruction; and (3) the 
importation of an unconscious philosophy into what purported to be 
purely biblical theology—probably a bad philosophy because un- 
examined. Since Emil Brunner has long been warning Barth against 
these and similar perils, we may turn at this point to a consideration 
of his position. 


II. Brunner’s CoNCEPTION OF BisBLicaL AUTHORITY 


Brunner began his career as a theologian with something like a 
sudden conversion to Barthian principles. Trained like Barth as a 
liberal Protestant, he turned sharply against the theology of reason 
and experience, under Barth’s guidance, and became an enthusiastic 
advocate of the theology of the revealed Word of God. He is still a 
Barthian in this sense. But after some years he became interested in 
the task of Christian apologetics—especially as it concerned the meet- 
ing of the Christian and non-Christian mind in the ethical and social 
spheres— and this led to a dispute between the two theologians. 

Not that Barth objected to all Christian apologetics under all cir- 
cumstances. In the article we have already cited from an early num- 
ber of Zwischen den Zeiten, he expressed the hope that a school of 
Christian apologetics might some day arise which would woz be a 
“Trojan horse” because it would not fatally compromise the unique- 
ness of the revealed Word of God. That, however, he added, was 
only “future music” (Zukunftsmusik), for the present task of theol- 
ogy was disentanglement from compromising relations with the con- 
temporary world. What alarmed Barth in the “future music” which 
his disciple Brunner presently began to compose (notably in The 
Divine Imperative) was not the apologetic slant of it, but in part the 
timing of it, and in part the apparent reversion from “Scripture 
alone” to some sort of natural theology approach, which presumably 
both men had rejected. 

It was in the time of the ascendancy of Hitler and Rosenberg, of 
the German Faith Movement, the German Christian Movement, 
and the rising resistance of the German Confessional church, that 
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this controversy arose between Barth and Brunner. Had the times 
been less tense, the issues might have been clarified more satisfac- 
torily. To Barth, it must have seemed that the only hope of keeping 
the German churches from unholy compromise with their anti-Chris- 
tian persecutors and half-Christian members lay in the Barmen Dec- 
laration: the church recognized Jesus Christ, to whom the Holy 
Scriptures bore witness, as “the one Word of God which we must 
fear, believe and obey, in life and in death.“ For Brunner to base 
his teaching partly, at such a time, upon the requirements of the nat- 
ural “orders of creation,” seemed doubtless to smack too much of 
that natural revelation, coming through the blood and soil, which the 
German Christians sought to place alongside the biblical revelation 
as a codrdinate source of their dual, compromising creed. That Brun- 
ner was mot a “German Christian,” and that to reject a// light from 
God in the natural creation carried Barth into dangers and difficulties 
of an opposite sort from those he unreasonably feared in Brunner 
has been the disciple’s plea against his master ever since. Let us see 
how the case looks, in Brunner’s most recent statements of it. 


One of the most important books Brunner has produced in recent 
years, and one bearing directly upon the problem of biblical author- 
ity, is his Offenbarung and Vernunft, 1941. In the first volume of 
his Dogmatik, just out, this earlier book is constantly cited or sum- 
marized whenever the theory of religious knowledge is under dis- 
cussion; so it may be considered to state his present position. Repeat- 
edly in footnotes, and sometimes in the body of the text, Brunner 
analyzes Barth’s biblicism, and criticizes it for three main defects: 

1. Biblical Monism. The manifold ways of God’s revealing him- 
self (Heb. 1:1) ought not to be reduced to one, or reduced to mere 
“signs” or “pointers” toward the one revelation, as Barth does for 
example in his essay in the Baillie and Martin symposium on Revela- 
tion. Creation, the prophets of Israel, the Messiah and the Parousia 
all represent separate and distinct revelations of one and the same 
God. None of these is superfluous; none can be suppressed or re- 
duced to a mere aspect of the others without falsifying Scripture by 


4Christian Stoll, Dokumente zum Kirchenstreit (Munchen, 1934-5), III, 77. 
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over-simplifying its message. Yet this is just what Barth and his 
disciples do, especially Wilhelm Vischer, who insists that every pas- 
sage in the Old Testament must be interpreted in the light of the 
One who is the fulfillment of all its hopes, the solution of all its un- 
solved problems. (The angel who wrestled with Jacob was really 
Christ, the solution of the problem of Job is only in the Cross, and 
Christ is the clue to the meaning of Esther and Ecclesiastes! ) 

Brunner does not deny that Vischer has pointed out real unities be- 
tween the Old Testament and the New Testament, but he thinks 
that when the passion for unity is pushed too far a basic fallacy is 
committed: “From the true proposition that the Revealer is the same 
in the Old Testament and New Testament, he deduces the false 
proposition that the Old Testament testifies in all its parts to the 
Revealer, Christ.”° Though Vischer himself is a careful critic, with 
a horror of allegorical reading-in, there are other Barthians (e.g., 
Hellbarth) who forcibly allegorize the text in order to torture it into 
conformity with Barth’s false monistic axiom. The axiom is false by 
Barth’s own criterion; it is undiblical because it contradicts the central 
teaching of the New Testament, “that when the Word became flesh 
in Jesus Christ God gave something quite new.” Prophecy is not 
fulfillment. God is the God of history, who comes “nearer and 
nearer,” and not all in one lightning-flash. “One may ask,” says 
Brunner, “whether this reaction against evolutionism is not more 
dangerous than this (evolutionism) itself.” 

2. Natural theology and nature-theology confused. In Volume 
II, 1, of his Dogmatik, Barth distinguished between “natural theol- 
ogy” (which he and Brunner both abhor) and a “Christian theology 
of nature” (Christliche Naturtheologie), which he finds in the Bible 
(Rom. 1:19, 32) and recognizes as legitimate. Brunner says that if 
Barth would only stick to this distinction and follow it through to its 
final implications, there would be no further dispute between them; 
but he complains that Barth’s biblical monism blurs and destroys the 
distinction as soon as it is made. Barth represents the biblical recog- 
nition of God in the natural creation as a “side line” (Nebenlinie) in 


5Emil Brunner, Offendarung und Vernunft (Zurich, 1941), p. 83; cf. p. 107 for 
further critique of Vischer and Thurneysen. 
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the biblical revelation, which must be subordinated to the “main line” 
of historical revelation culminating in Christ, where alone the au- 
thentic message of the Bible is to be found. Brunner defines Barth’s 
errors in this as follows: “From the true proposition: Only through 
the historical revelation of the Old Testament and New Testament is 
sinful man put in a position to know the revelation in Creation. . . 
Barth makes the false one: There is iberhaupt only one revelation, 
the historical revelation in Christ.” Because of confusion at this 
point, Barth presses his objections to the Catholic doctrine of the 
“analogy of being” beyond all reason. He is right when he insists 
that the natural light of reason, darkened as it is by sin, cannot read 
the signs of God’s work in nature well enough to found an indepen- 
dent natural theology, sufficient by itself to bring us to the God of 
our salvation. He is wrong when he denies that created things really 
do bear the stamp or image of their Creator, and that Christian faith 
may rightly read the meaning of these signs. An independent natural 
theology leads at best to some form of pantheism, but every sound 
Christian theology should have a section on God’s self-revelation in 
nature. 

The latest volume of Barth’s Dogmatics deals precisely with the 
doctrine of creation; but there is no trace in it of any yielding to 
Brunner’s blandishments. Though he writes about the world for 
hundreds of pages, Barth refuses even for a moment to look at the 
world directly or to listen to scientific testimony about it.’ That the 
world is God’s world and that it is good he asserts exclusively and 
solely because the Bible says so—and this means not merely that the 
Creator in Genesis finds the creation good, but above all that the Re- 
deemer in the New Testament bears the evils of the world upon his 
Cross and triumphs over them all. Only on biblical authority rests 
the weight of this faith. What inevitably happens when such faith is 


60>. cit., pp. 78-81. 

7Barth’s attitude in this volume seems almost identical with that of his follower 
Arthur Frey, severely criticized by Brunner: “The Church knows that in God’s 
Word all is said. There is no question which is not answered in the Word of divine 
judgment and divine grace.” Brunner calls this a “radical fideism,” as false as the 
“radical rationalism” it combats (pp. 372 ff.) and asks whether we are to read the 
Bible instead of Euclid, Galileo, and Lyell. 
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grounded directly upon nature Barth endeavors to show in a brilliant 
“philosophical counter-proof” which closes the volume, and which is 
to at least one reader the most fascinating passage he has ever 


written. 

Tracing the development of eighteenth century natural theology 
from Leibnitz through Wolff to some of the popularizers and poets 
who carried out its logical implications, Barth observes quite cor- 
rectly that (1) it tends to minimize the darker side of life-suffering, 
sin, death; (2) it finds the evidence of the goodness of nature at too 
trivial a level (Aarmony, with Leibnitz, mechanical perfection, with 
Wolff, usefulness, in Lesser’s Insecto theologie, pleasure-giving and 
food-giving, in certain popular poets); (3) it leads to a conception 
of God, not as Creator but as ens realissimum, the highest natural 
being, whose function is to serve man; (4) it is a spectator-philoso- 
phy, which seeks to possess the world in contemplation, but is not 
grasped or possessed by anything really higher than self! From these 
just criticisms of a particular type of natural theology, Barth then 
jumps at the end, by an egregious non sequitur, to the conclusion that 
this is what must always happen when nature or anything else is put 
alongside the Bible (nebeneinander) as a supplementary source of 
Christian doctrine. This conclusion is as unconvincing as the rest of 
the analysis is convincing. What Barth has really proved is that great 
care is needed when the attempt is made to set biblical revelation and 
natural revelation nebeneinander; and that natural revelation dy 
itself is insufficient. 

3. Unconscious philosophy. Conscious philosophy of the kind just 
described is a rarity in Barth’s pages. Would that there were more 
of it! We might understand him better! It is his usual practice to 
eschew philosophy completely; and he permits himself this excep- 
tion, please note, only because it is negative in form—philosophical 
analysis proving that philosophy in general is worthless. But if con- 
scious philosophy is absent from his pages, unconscious philosophy is 
not. Brunner remarks® that there is no escape from Christian phi- 
losophy of some sort, if a theologian is to be systematic and con- 


8Op. cit., p. 385. 
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structive. A theology without philosophy would be no more than a 
collection of Loci, exegesis of key words and key passages in 
Scripture. 

In part, Barth moves toward this dispersive limit in the later vol- 
umes of his Dogmatics, which are increasingly exegetical; but in so 
far as he still succeeds in being systematic and lucid, it is because he 
is still unconsciously philosophical. His earlier works were domi- 
nated by Platonism and existential philosophy; his later works are 
dominated by a theory of time and times and eternity which is more 
biblical in its background, but still based on a rational scheme. Far 
better to acknowledge this openly than to have such a philosophy 
and refuse to examine it because it is identified with the objective 
Word of God. 

Barth’s New Testament colleague Oscar Cullmann supports this 
diagnosis. In his book Christ and Time,’ he asserts that Barth, in 
spite of all his efforts to cast out philosophy from his system, remains 
a Platonist in his view of time and eternity, and therefore never fully 
grasps the biblical view of historical revelation. 

After this somewhat detailed analysis of Brunner’s critique of 
Barth, we may state Brunner’s own conception of biblical authority 
quite briefly, without danger of serious misunderstanding. As fully 
as Barth’s, his theology is a “Theology of the Word” (i.e., a theol- 
ogy of revelation) and as emphatically as Barth, he sets Christ the 
living Word at the center of the whole process of God’s self- 
utterance. But he notes the variety and the limitations of the different 
forms of revelation more carefully than Barth. 

Two forms of revelation lead up to Christ; four follow Christ: 
(1) The prophetic interpretation of Israel’s history points to Christ 
as Messiah, but since it is given only in speech, not in the flesh, it is 
another and merely anticipatory form of revelation. (2) The his- 
torical revelation in Israel and in Christ presupposes a primitive 
revelation, before all history, in the original creation (Genesis) with- 
out which sin, law, redemption would be inconceivable. (3) The 
revelation of Christ comes to us through the testimony of the apos- 
tles in the New Testament. (4) The testimony of the apostles and 


90, Cullman, Christus und die Zeit (Zollikon-Zurich, 1946), p. 52. 
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the presence of the living Word are mediated to us through the 
preaching and teaching of the church. (5) All objective forms of 
revelation must be inwardly apprehended by the witness of the Holy 
Spirit, which is no mere “sign” pointing to revelation, as Barth rep- 
resents it, but deserves the full title of a form of revelation, indis- 
pensable as all that have been named. (6) All the forms of revela- 
tion so far given, even Christ, point forward to a fuller face-to-face 
revelation at the end of history, when the promise of the Incarna- 
tion will be realized in “the full presence of God with us, and our 
full presence with him.””° 

From this table of the forms of revelation, the place and character 
of biblical authority is quickly apparent. “Scripture 4as normative 
authority . . . because it is the primary witness of God’s revelation in 
Jesus Christ.””* This means not only that it is the first witness, with- 
out which the subsequent series would fall to the ground, but also 
that it is the best witness, since it “belongs to the occurrence of the 
Christ-revelation” intimately and inseparably. Yet in spite of its 
high dignity, the authority of Scripture is incomplete and relative in 
a number of ways. The New Testament does not give us uniform 
teaching concerning the Christ to whom it testifies; he to whom it 
witnesses stands above all his witnesses as their norm. As Luther 
said, “Was Christum treibet, das ist apostolisch.” The testimony of 
the Old Testament witness to Christ is still more disunified and 
indecisive than that of the New Testament apostles; still more clearly 
he stands above the medium through which we learn of him. And, 


finally, 


So far as the Bible speaks about objects of worldly knowledge, it has ”o sort of 
authority for our teaching. Neither its astronomical-cosmological nor its geographical 
picture of the world, nor its zodlogical, ethnographic or historical assertions are bind- 
ing for us, whether found in the Old Testament or the New Testament. Here on 
the contrary free room must be given to rational and scientific criticism. . . . The 
Scripture is an unconditional authority in so far as the revelation, Jesus Christ him- 
self, comes to expression therein. Scriptural teaching as such, however, is only in a 
conditional sense the zorm of our teaching, although it is the unconditional source 
or ground of it. Critical thought about the adequacy of Biblical teaching or witness, 


10Brunner, Dogmatik, 1, 24. Compare the whole of the third chapter. 


/bid., p. 53. 
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as an expression of the revelation to which it witnesses, remains necessary for us; 
final appeal to a Scripture text is impossible. Therefore, all Christian teaching is 
and remains a venture of faith, in every case. (/did., pp. 57-58.) 

To return now to the test which was proposed at the start, how 
adequate are the biblical theories of Barth and Brunner to serve as 
basis for the world-wide movement which looks to the Bible for a 
drastic criticism and fundamental reconstruction of the whole social 
fabric? It is the seaching, not the men, that we are now judging. As 
men, both Barth and Brunner have passed the test; through their 
life and work, powerful impulses have actually gone forth which 
have related the Scriptures freshly and vividly to the task of social 
criticism and social reconstruction. Without their personal influence 
the whole movement by which we propose to measure their doctrines 
would have lacked a large part of its inspiration and guidance. The 
men are both greater than their doctrines; but in the next generation 
the doctrines will exert influence after the men have gone. Will the 
influence be good? 

The movement now going on may be described as orthodox in its 
renewed allegiance to the Word of God, /ideral in its critical methods 
and in its endeavor to make the Gospel freshly relevant to the mod- 
ern world in its most urgent need. A doctrine of biblical authority 
that would be consistent with the double orientation of this move- 
ment would be what Professor Leenhardt of Geneva (who is one of 
its most active leaders) calls Une orthodoxie libérale. While he rec- 
ognizes that the dialectic theology of Barth and Brunner has helped 
to break down the old liberal-orthodox alternative, and prepared the 
way for a genuine “liberal orthodoxy,” he doubts whether its claim 
to have abolished old antagonisms by solving the problems which 
gave rise to them is justified. “Too often,” he says, “in the partisans 
of the dialectic theology, there is a return to positions which are in 
fact orthodox, although one refuses to admit it. The place of his- 
torical knowledge is gravely misunderstood, with the importance of 
history in general; biblicism has been restored, and while the old 
inspiration doctrine is objected to, in practice its over-simplifications 
are resorted to.”””” 


12Franz Leenhardt, Pour une orthodoxie libérale (Lausanne, 1944), p. 28. 
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These strictures apply more clearly to Barth than to Brunner, and 
more to Barth’s followers than to himself. It is in men like Wilhelm 
Vischer, Hellbarth, and Arthur Frey that the dangers of the new ex- 
clusive biblicism are most evident. Their forced, uncritical unifica- 
tion of the Bible’s teachings, their claim that the Bible contains the 
answer to “all questions” goes beyond Barth. Yet Barth has encour- 
aged them by his insistence that the revelation in Christ is the one 
and only source for a Christian theology; that this one revelation 
may be found everywhere in Scripture; and that to place anything 
else alongside this one revelation, whether it be a non-biblical natural 
theology or even the Nedenlinie of a creation-revelation which is 
admittedly found in Scripture, is to ruin everything! If Barth leans 
so heavily upon minute exegesis of scriptural verbiage, can his fol- 
lowers be blamed for returning to a verba! inspiration theory which 
he explicitly rejects, but implicitly suggests by the attention he gives 
to the ipsissima verba? This criticism is quite sharply expressed to- 
day by many Scandinavian theologians. 

With all three of Brunner’s main criticisms of Barth a liberal or- 
thodoxy would agree; and it would find in his own theory of biblical 
authority a distinct advance upon his master’s. If Barth pays lip- 
service to biblical criticism—while actually handling the Scriptures 
pretty arbitrarily—Brunner really honors its principles and obeys its 
laws. If Barth fears apologetics and eschews all conscious philoso- 
phy so as to cut himself off from explicit contact with modern 
thought and expose himself to the danger of unconscious subjective 
philosophizing, Brunner shows no such fear and runs no such danger. 
His apologetic works appeal to laymen versed in the various branches 
of learning, which he relates to the Christian revelation without dis- 
respect for the specialized canons of truth which prevail in each. His 
war-time book, Gerechtigkeit, appealed powerfully to the legal pro- 
fession. This “liberal” outreach of Brunner’s mind is immensely 
important, if Christian laymen are to be unitedly enlisted in a move- 
ment for the redemption of our decaying Christendom. 

But Brunner is still seriously limited by his Barthian heritage at 
one point: his too sweeping rejection of the réle of natural theology, 
philosophy of religion, and general philosophy in theology proper. 
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One is grateful for his rescue of Christian “nature-theology” from 
Barth’s complete negation of all natural knowledge of God; but 
what he thus cautiously permits (with an anxious eye on Barth’s next 
caustic rebuttal) is still too narrowly conceived to give proper scope 
for his own apologetic genius. When the entire testimony of natural 
theology, plus the testimony of all the non-Christian religions, plus 
the whole course of general Western philosophy since Plato, is re- 
ferred to anthropology instead of theology, because there is no uni- 
form common denominator in all these ideas of God, and because 
this whole mass of testimony is vitiated by sin, one wonders what 
would happen to the testimony of the prophets and apostles if the 
same two tests were so rigidly applied.” 

If by faith it is possible to apprehend a unified revelation of God 
in the Bible, in spite of the apparent contradiction and admitted sin- 
fulness of the biblical witnesses, may not faith similarly apprehend 
another form of revelation in the witness of Christian natural theo- 
logians, pagan saints, and secular philosophers? In the movement 
for the reconstruction of Christendom now going on, the codperation 
of scientists, lawyers, physicians, and men of every walk of life is 
needed. The theology which effectively enlists their codperation will 
have to be as loyal to the unique Christian revelation as Emil Brun- 
ner’s, but more liberal than his at the point just named. Christ is 
the central Sun of our Souls; but the light that streams from him is 
reflected back from every object that it strikes, and every mind that 
apprehends it. We believe that Christ is the central Sun of the 
universe, not only because we must assume this faith in order to be 
good Christians, but because the heavens are resplendent with the 
glory of God that shines in his face; and the testimony of pagan 
saints and modern philosophers (when critically sifted) converges 
with that of his apostles, despite the warping effects of sin and 
idolatry. 


13Brunner, Dogmatik, pp. 137-140. 











The Effects of Religious Authority Upon the Psyche 
BY CLARENCE REIDENBACH 


a pore PAPER Is written to see if any light can be thrown upon the 
subject of religious authority by the experiences of psychiatry. 


I. Wuat AUTHORITIES? 


What authority or authorities are we dealing with? One must 
suppose that the original authority is that of God. What does God 
say? God speaks in many different ways. We revere the authority 
of Jesus, and in this the writer includes himself, but there is more in 
actual contemporary religion than the pure religion of Jesus. The 
authority of the Bible is a familiar one, as is that of the church. The 
Bible is not read as much as it used to be, but there are many who 
are still familiar with a good deal of its commands and stories. The 
church, even among Protestants, is supposed to be the custodian of 
religion. As a practical matter the authority of the church often 
comes down to the authority exercised by ministers, professors, 
priests, and rabbis. The mores are a mighty power. There is a real 
sense in which the voice of the people is the voice of God. The 
standards of the family are the first and most deeply imbedded au- 
thority. It is a common saying in psychiatry that the voice of con- 
science is the voice of mother. A public school teacher, an admired 
man or woman, an older boy or girl, or any person who has prestige 
value can contribute to the authority situation. And there is con- 
science, also called the super-ego. Conscience takes the standards that 
come to it on authority and incorporates or introjects them into itself. 
The purpose of the remarks of this paragraph is simply to show that 
the impact of religious authority on the psyche will exhibit a com- 
plicated variety of effects. 


II. CHARACTERISTICS OF AUTHORITY 


Authority has characteristics. Four of them will now be discussed. 
One characteristic is that authority carries the idea of power. The 
pertinent Bible words are words for which the prominent transla- 
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tion is power. The existence of the fact of power opens up the way 
to all sorts of interesting reflections upon its effects upon the human 
psyche. Power in the religious field has all the effects, good and bad, 
that power has anywhere else. 

An interesting question is that of whether or not religion has 
power in our time. It is a commonplace that religion has lost much 
of its influence. But after one has had psychiatric contact with peo- 
ple for any considerable length of time he comes to feel that religion 
is still a living force in even the unchurched masses. This fact does 
not count for so very much in the field of knowledge, which is one of 
the realms where authority is pertinent, but it does count when it 
comes to the matter of emotional tensions. One cannot do good 
psychiatric work without a consideration of the religious background. 
In the practice of the Langley Porter Clinic, for instance, minute at- 
tention is given to this matter. People are bothered by their con- 
sciences, and let it be remembered that conscience is formed by what 
is absorbed from church and Sunday school, the Bible, the home, the 
mores, and from the very air. It might appear that there is not now 
any noticeable sense of sin, but any psychiatrist can tell you that there 
is, although his word for it would not be the traditional one; he 
would call it the guilt complex, and there is no complex that causes 
greater damage. It might appear that people are this-worldly and 
that they have little fear of death. But those who get to know their 
real fears can tell you that they are morbidly afraid of death, many 
of them. That fear often underlies all their other fears. 

A minister is in a strategic position in the application of psychiatry. 
Religion does have authority with sinners, and they are glad to find 
that the authority can help them. They will come to a minister, 
more readily upon the advice of a doctor to be sure, because they 
assume that the minister is a good man and a man of God. If he can 
reassure them, as to release and forgiveness for instance, they feel 
reassured as they do not feel with a non-religious authority. One 
woman alcoholic told me that I could help her more than even Alco- 
holics Anonymous because I was not an alcoholic and yet did not 
condemn her. People will listen to the words of the Bible relative 
to their problems, fears as well as guilt feelings. Many of them 
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come to the time when they want what psychiatry calls a philosophy 
of life. What happens ordinarily is that they take the doctor’s phi- 
losophy, and it is common talk around the medical school that the 
rank and file of doctors do not have much of that. One man in an 
agitated depression was sent to me by a psychiatrist because the man 
said that he thought that he would feel better if he could get a sim- 
ple faith. The doctor told him that he could not accomplish that for 
him. The man said, “Then what am I going to do?” He was sent to 
a minister, albeit one that the doctor thought had a smattering of 
psychiatry. At any rate, religion still has enormous power both to 
curse and to heal. 

A second characteristic of authority is that it has a right to be so. 
The power of kings sought to justify itself upon the ground of right, 
divine right. My son when he was small once asked me why he had 
to do as I said, and I had to give reasons. I naturally did not rest my 
case upon the mere possession of power. 

Now, does the soul of man feel that religion as it is today has a 
right to authority over him? I believe that here we shall find a ques- 
tion-mark and a challenge. Many people feel somewhat as follows: 
that religion, official religion at any rate, is presumptuous when it 
assumes to speak for God. That religion itself is all too human; that 
God is not confined to the churches nor even to religion; that God 
himself is not religious, at least not exclusively so; that a man is best 
off if he has his own individual religion; that religious leaders are 
not big enough to inspire confidence in their authority, that religion 
has become too technical, and has come to fit only a certain kind of 
people, those who happen to have the religious interest as such; that 
religion is all right for those who like it, but that there is no reason 
why religious people should claim authority over everybody for their 
faith. Not everybody feels so, but there are many who do, and re- 
ligion will have to demonstrate the right to its authority. It may be 
added that wherever religion does succeed in bringing the divine to 
bear on the solution of real problems, there is an increase in respect 
for it. 

A third characteristic that authority needs, if it is to be accepted, is 
wisdom. If the men under the command of an army officer come to 
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feel that he does not know his business, they lose confidence and 
morale. A like thing might be said of a president. One of the most 
common complaints of adolescents is that their parents do not under- 
stand. The word “author” is related to the word augeo, which means 
to increase or to produce. An author is one who is creative. Jesus has 
authority because he was an author, the author of our faith. He spoke 
as an author, and not as the scribes. I feel reverent when I think of 
the insights of Jesus. 

Do the people accept the wisdom of religion as they see and feel it 
in actual experience? Many do, of course, but many others do not. 
They feel that the spokesmen of religion fulminate at them without 
knowing what they are talking about. They think that the religious 
leaders on the whole do not know people or their real problems, that 
the ministers are too much the products of books and schools rather 
than of life. In their opinion the ministers do not know as much 
about life as they do. They think that preachers denounce and criti- 
cize others when the preachers could not do any better themselves, if 
they really tried things out. This applies both to economic and to 
personal problems. Alcoholics Anonymous is a religion; many of its 
members come to be friendly towards the churches, but I have heard 
bitter recitals of the way they felt about churches in their alcoholic 
days. They felt that they had been condemned without understand- 
ing, and that if they went to a minister for help they got little or 
none. Fears and anxieties are prevalent, but the people do not feel 
that the ministers understand how to relieve them. When things get 
bad enough, they go to a psychiatrist. He may not relieve them 
either, but that is another story. It might be said that the minister 
has a good gun and good ammunition, but that too often he does not 
know what his target is. Let us suppose that we have a precious oint- 
ment that would cure any hurt that it touched. It would not do any 
good unless we knew where to apply it. What we have been doing 
too much is to rub our ointment on people’s heads, seeking to cure 
the ills that are of the head; what we might better do is to rub it on 
their shins. Now, Jesus knew what was in man; he knew man’s real 
problems; his wisdom was one factor in his authority. If we want to 
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speak with authority, and not as the scribes, we had better get on the 
target. 

The fourth characteristic is that of love. Authority and power in 
the hands of an unloving person is a fearful danger. If, for instance, 
a man feels that his father does not love him, he may easily be driven 
into a state of dangerous introversion, emotional agitation, fear, in- 
feriority, insecurity, resentment, hostility, and rebellion. And because 
he has these feelings toward one who is his father, he is likely to fall 
prey to the guilt feeling. The rejecting, harsh, dominating parent 
can set up in a child patterns of emotional reaction that may damn 
that child all its life. Divorce and parental hostility are the root of all 
emotional evil. That statement is only a little exaggerated. I have 
been able to observe one family for four generations. The father of 
generation one was divorced. His son also was divorced. This son 
had a son whom both he and the mother rejected. This young man 
of generation three is a problem to himself and all his family. There 
is a little girl who is generation four. She is rejected, and is develop- 
ing a problem personality. The relevance of all this is that the reac- 
tion that one forms toward parental authovity is a pattern that is 
likely to be carried through in all relations with authority—that of 
the boss, the law, or religion. 

It is a cause for thanksgiving that the Christian religion is a re- 
ligion of love. It is a healing, therapeutic agent. I have often won- 
dered just what it was that so strongly took hold of men in the 
rescue missions when they were told that they could be saved by the 
blood of Jesus. My hunch is that the most important thing about it 
was that the blood was a powerful symbol of love. 

There are difficulties in keeping this authority of love effectual. 
With some the sticking point is the fact of suffering. I know a highly 
intelligent and public-spirited man who prefers to believe that the 
world is impersonal. A mental defective was born to him and his 
wife, and it hurt. He says that if he believed in God, he would be 
bitter and rebellious, but that one cannot be bitter about an imper- 
sonal world. Others, in effect, know only the God of vengeance. 
Their religious training seems to have begun with sin and ended wiin 
punishment. They shiver in their skins. The religion of the masses 
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is still to a large extent a religion of fear, and the authority of re- 
ligion is not welcome to them. 

In this connection, I will record my feeling that the way a certain 
kind of God-centered theology is being presented will turn out to be 
something of a liability. It may be noble of, and even exhilarating 
to, some to be willing to be damned for the glory of God, but if we 
have a God who glories in that kind of worship, then I have my 
doubts about his love. I think that it might well turn out to be that 
God was just the kind of egotist that we are told that he does not 
want us to be. Moreover, the logic of it seems to me to be that if we 
follow it we shall find ourselves more interested in religion than we 
are in people. 

Another thing that I hear is that the official spokesmen of religion 
have more than a little of the love of power, prestige, and status. It 
is the old accusation of pride. There does seem to be a distressingly 
large amount of vanity in the sanctuary. Religion seems to be for 
ever plagued by the scribes, the Pharisees, and the Sadducees. At 
any rate, authority will go farther with the people if they have 
reason to believe that the authority is motivated by love for them. 


III. ArrirupEs TOWARD AUTHORITY 


There are various attitudes that may exist toward authority. Six 
of them will now be discussed. 

First, one may be aware or he may be practically unaware of it. 
There are homes in which one would learn little about it. There are 
some ideals of education that do not include it. There are many chil- 
dren who get very little religion, to say nothing of any idea of the 
authority of religion. 

Now, what do we get from such a state of affairs? We get the 
spoiled brat, the problem child, the weak, the drifter, the neurotic. 
There cannot be an harmonious society without authority and dis- 
cipline; there cannot be an ordered psyche without it. According to 
Maurice Levine, an authority in psychiatry, two of the marks of 
emotional maturity are the ability to face reality and the ability to 
wait. One repeatedly finds people with neuroses who are not 
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cured when they get insight, that is, find out what is the matter with 
them and how they got that way. What is the matter with them? 
They do not have enough super-ego or conscience. When one finds 
a person like that, he has to work by the plan that the psychiatrists 
call re-education. And what does that mean? It means, among other 
things, that one has to train people in what they should have re- 
ceived in childhood, namely, a stability that comes in large part 
from an accommodation to discipline and authority. There should 
be no distinction here between the authority of the home and that of 
religion; they ought to be of the same character and aim at the same 
result. 

Second, one may respect authority or despise it. If it exists by 
right and is wise and good and one respects it, it will create in him 
a sense of valid support and stability; if not it can make him literally 
a lost soul. Recently a boy came into the young people’s section of 
my church. He was unhappy, upset, and ill at ease. The main 
trouble was that he despised his mother, whom he wanted to respect 
and love. The reason that he despised her was that she was an 
alcoholic and had been living with a man to whom she was not 
married. The man could not marry her because he had a wife who 
would not give him a divorce. This boy has not shown tendencies 
toward delinquency, but he is in emotional pain, and he cannot 
concentrate on his school work. Such conditions frequently lead to 
contempt for authority and to delinquency. The moral here is that 
the authorities of religion should see to it that they earn their respect. 

Third, one may accept authority or rebel against it. Some accept, 
and when the authority is good, it is good for them. Saint Augustine 
was honest and speaking by experience when he said, “In thy will is 
our peace.” I know a woman, a prominent woman, who felt that she 
was all snarled up. She was restless and gnawed by ambition. She 
fought her husband and she fought herself. On a business trip to a 
distant city, she slept with four different men in one week. She de- 
cided that she needed religion. At the present time, I know no one 
who has a more real experience of religion than she has. She is 
delivered from anxiety and restlessness. She has, as she says, got 
herself off her hands because she has put herself in God’s hands. 
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On the other side, there are those who rebel. Sometimes they 
ought to rebel. If a man does not develop some independence in 
the face of a domineering father, he may become a jellyfish. That 
there have been justified rebellions in religion we Protestants are 
fully prepared to believe. 

But men rebel also because they do not want to be interfered with. 
My friends in Alcoholics Anonymous tell me that they used to hate 
religion because it would interfere with what they wanted to do. 
This feeling was all the more intense because they themselves felt 
that they ought not to do it. No one is more resented than he who 
rubs the wound of a guilty conscience. 

There are those whose own ego is the biggest thing in the world 
to them. Of course they do not want any authority outside them- 
selves. The extreme is the schizophrenic. He retires within himself. 
He cuts off from reality. All that matters is his own thoughts, feel- 
ings, and wishes. Pretty soon he is all that is. He is the world. 
Sometimes he ends up by being God. Not every megalomaniac goes 
that far, but the world has its megalomaniacs. The effect of religious 
authority on them is nil or adverse. They are the authority. 

Fourth, authority can narrow or broaden one. This point is so 
obvious as to need only a word. Some people turn their authority 
into a party cry. Gerald K. Smith recently held a meeting in the 
school building next to my church, and the affair was not beautiful. 
On the other hand, there are those who make the attempt to enter 
into the spirit of their religious founders, and most of the world’s 
great religions have lent their authority to the ideal of love. I have 
Catholic and Jewish neighbors and friends who are genuinely men 
of good will. 

Fifth, one can fear his authority or trust it. This is a good place 
to discuss the horrors of the guilt feeling. There are two common 
causes of guilt that the psychiatrist sees. One of them is sex. In 
spite of the terrific taboos, there is a widespread conflict with the sex 
code. It is like an irresistible force meeting an immovable object. 
I have seen women in the hospital because of the conflict between 
their desire not to become pregnant and their scruples over birth 
control. Rosanoff says that ninety per cent of males and sixty-five 
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per cent of females masturbate in childhood and adolescence. I have 
seen severe cases of inferiority and depression because of it. In 
psychiatric counselling one just gets used to hearing about pre- 
marital and extra-marital intercourse. People tell me a lot more than 
they used to. One gray-haired lady of about sixty had a compulsion 
to pray, but every time she prayed it made her stomach churn. She 
could not stop praying, but it always made her sick. Years pre- 
viously she had had an extra-marital affair. She was still paying the 
price for it. Even where there is no overt expression of the sex 
impulse, there can be bad results. Girls come up to marriage pitifully 
unprepared to accept the fact of sex. One girl postponed her wed- 
ding four times. Every time the date drew near she would have 
crying spells and be generally upset. In the word association test 
she instantly responded to the word man with the word beast. That 
is a sample of her conditioning. Frigidity and impotence turn up 
fairly often, and the undersexed person is harder to help than the 
highly sexed one. Quite a few, especially women, are troubled be- 
cause they have been aware only of sex desires. They feel guilty 
about their thoughts. Some identify the unpardonable sin with sex. 

What can a minister do in these situations? To begin with, one 
does not tell people that they can settle all their anxieties by going 
out and having an affair. I have heard of that advice being given, 
but the result is likely to be a guilt complex, and the last state is 
worse than the first. By the way, that advice is not even good 
Freudianism. Freud’s advice would be to sublimate. Repression, in 
psychiatric language, has nothing to do with the denial of impulses. 
The word for that is suppression. Repression means to shove a pain- 
ful thought or memory from the conscious level of the mind to the 
subconscious level. The minister can use the truth of forgiveness. 
I could not keep house without the story of the woman taken in 
adultery. I reach for the Bible and read John 7:53-8:11. It is not my 
idea. It is the idea of my authority. The sufferer is repentant else 
she would not have a conflict, and she would not be in my office. As 
to masturbation, the Bible gives no help; it says nothing about it. 
When that comes up, I reach for Rosanoff’s Manual of Psychiatry, 
and read page 153. Rosanoff puts the thing in a nutshell: the 
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seriousness of autoerotism is much overrated. Masturbation in 
adolescents is just about as important as thumb-sucking is in babies. 
At any rate, the conflict between religion and sex causes a lot of grief, 
and religion can do a lot to relieve those who suffer from the con- 
flict. 

There is a second and far more important source of guilt feeling 
than sex. Sex aberrations are themselves symptoms of a deeper con- 
flict, just as are alcoholism, neuroses, and certain types of tense 
religion. I am talking about a maladjusted childhood in the family 
relationships. It takes various forms, but one of the most damaging 
is hatred toward a parent, brother, or sister. It is sad to think how 
often it happens. A girl of about twenty-one had a functionally 
paralyzed right hand. The hand had sinned, and it had to be pun- 
ished. She had masturbated, but more important she had been so 
resentful toward the members of her family that there was not one 
of them that she had not at some time wanted to strike. A married 
woman of about thirty-two had a pain in her neck which she had had 
since she was thirteen. The pain in the neck turned out to be her 
pretty, little blond sister. A forty-eight year old school teacher was 
on the verge of a nervous breakdown. It was the result of years of 
resentment against the domination of her mother. Such resentments 
bring guilt feelings, and the conflict rends the psyche. The cure, of 
course, is to set up intelligent relationships of friendliness and love. 


Fears go along with guilt. Conscience doth make cowards of us 
all. The antidote for fear is faith. Psychiatric authorities stress the 
importance of two main therapeutic agencies, namely, faith and love. 
The relevance of this to our theme is obvious. 


Sixth, one can be weakened or strengthened by his authority. I 
am thinking here of dependent persons and those who have feelings 
of inferiority and insecurity. What passes for humility is often 
nothing but inferiority. Dependence, fear, and submission are often 
fatal to the development of an independent maturity. Some people 
remain children all their lives; they are fixated at the childish level 
or may quickly regress to it. One man in his late forties had an 
agitated depression. His father had died at the time it started and 
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the father’s moral support was lost. A big, husky ex-Navy man had 
so much fear of failure that he could not sleep. When he was a boy 
he could never do anything so that it pleased his father, no matter 
how hard he tried. He was still afraid of the old man. Another 
man was in a dither because he had left the profession that his father 
wanted him in and was trying something else that he himself liked 
better. He had cut loose partly, but it made him uneasy enough to 
put him in a hospital. 

Many people find satisfaction in strongly authoritative religions. 
There are those who like army life because they like to be told what 
todo. There are even those who adjust better in a hospital or prison 
than they do on the outside; they feel safer when they are under 
authority. I know one such who used to be a dope fiend and is now 
an alcoholic. Freud had a good deal of truth on his side when he 
said that people wanted a God because they wanted a father sub- 
stitute; they substituted a heavenly father for an earthly father. 
There is that kind of dependent people. There is a real psychological 
value in the authoritative character of the Roman Catholic church. 
People find peace in it, and it is not all bad. The fundamentalists 
have the same psychological strength. I met a boy at a young 
people’s religious conference who told me that he was thinking of 
becoming a Mormon. He was a Methodist. When I asked him 
why he wanted to change he said that the Methodist church was just 
too loose in its authority. He had seen a Mormon chaplain in Italy 
who had known how to lay down the law. It turned out that he had 
a conflict over masturbation and so needed a strong religion to repair 
to; his girl had left him for another fellow, and his parents had 
divorced, with neither of them giving him any emotional support. 
He was worn out. His uncharted freedom had tired him. He needed 
a strong religion to give him support and protection. 

Is it inevitable that a man’s relation to religious authority should 
make him weak and dependent? That is one of the accusations, and 
there is truth in it. But it does not have to be so. The whole history 
told in the Bible stands to the contrary. Both the Jews and the 
Christians had to be strong, and they were strong. The Puritans were 
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not gentle, but nobody can say that they were weak. I know strong 
and mature men who are reverent toward the authority of God. 
They are mature, and their religion is mature. My friends in 
Alcoholics Anonymous show how a man can become strong because 
the power of God has freed him from his resentments and his fears. 

The aim of authority should be to make itself as unnecessary as 
possible. The law should act as a school master to bring us to 
maturity, to make us free men in Christ. But as long as we are 
limited and finite, we shall need the authority that is sacred for us, 
if for nothing else but to keep us growing. 





A Biblical Theology for Our Day 
II. How Does Jesus Save? 


BY CLARENCE TUCKER CRAIG 


Some of us have vivid memories of joining in singing the old 
gospel song with the stirring refrain “Jesus Saves! Jesus Saves!” 
We were quite sure it was true, but at the same time we would have 
been embarrassed if someone had drawn us aside to inquire, “Just 
how does Jesus save?” That perplexity is reflected in our theological 
literature. The Incarnation was defined in Christian dogma with 
considerable exactness, but there is no official doctrine of the Atone- 
ment. 

Christianity began as a religion of redemption. I am using tha‘ 
term, not in the technical sense of the figure of buying free an 
enslaved person, but as a general expression for a wide variety of 
figures found in the New Testament: justification, adoption, sanc- 
tification, and reconciliation. According to the New Testament, some- 
thing had been done for men, through Christ, which they could not 
do for themselves. This was essential if they were to be brought 
into right relations with God and their fellowmen. 

At the outset I would exclude from the center of our discussion 
two terms which have been prominent in Christian theology. The 
first is the word “atonement.” It never appears in the New Testa- 
ment itself. If after examining the New Testament expressions we 
still feel called upon to use it, well and good. But it may also be 
that it serves to create confusion rather than to shed light upon the 
gospel message. 

The other expression is “the death of Christ.” It is quite true that 
this one event figures prominently in some conceptions of redemp- 
tion, but there are others where the connection is either tenuous or 
non-existent. We ought to use a term which expresses the whole 
rather than simply a part. Even “the work of Christ” falls short at 
one crucial point of setting forth the heart of the gospel. I shall 
speak rather of the ways by which the New Testament finds redemp- 
tion through Christ. 
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There are three major conceptions of salvation in the New Testa- 
ment. The first of these is that a new beginning has been made pos- 
sible through Christ. According to the second, the perfect sacrifice 
has been offered to God. In the third, Christ has brought victory 
over the God-opposing powers. Naturally, the presentations of these 
sometimes overlap, but the three points of view are logically distinct. 
I shall trace each of these from Jesus through the early church. 


I 


According to Mark, Jesus began his ministry with a call to 
repentance motivated by the assurance of the forgiveness of sins. 
How is one saved? It is by God’s forgiveness which is open to 
everyone who truly repents. Jesus never says that this forgiveness 
is related to his coming death. When Matthew inserts the phrase 
“for the remission of sin” to the cup words at the Last Supper, it 1s 
a manifest addition to his Markan source. The later evangelist had 
left out the phrase from an earlier connection because of his own 
theological beliefs. Though Jesus never made forgiveness dependent 
upon faith in his own atoning death, he did set forth one explicit 
condition. “If you do not forgive men their trespasses, neither will 
your Heavenly Father forgive you.” There has been no genuine 
repentance until there is a forgiving attitude toward my brother. 

In two passages, the gospel writers understand that Jesus forgave 
in his own name, even though he announces, “Your sins are for- 
given” rather than “I forgive you.” It would Jead us too far astray to 
examine the historical probability of such a claim in contrast to the 
new assurance which Jesus brought. God was both ready to forgive 
and actively seeking the lost sheep of Israel. In either case the new 
beginning was experienced in relation to Jesus and certainly the 
early church taught forgiveness in the name of Jesus. 

Yet it is striking how seldom this terminology is to be found in 
other parts of the New Testament. Paul, for instance, never speaks 
of entrance to the Christian life on the ground of repentance and 
forgiveness. He has two entirely different ways of expressing the 
new beginning which had been made possible through Christ. 
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First, man is pronounced righteous, or justified, on the ground of 
what God had done for him in the death of Christ. Man’s own 
efforts to obey God’s law had brought only a consciousness of sin. 
But the endeavor to attain righteousness for one’s self was based on 
a complete misunderstanding of God’s way. His salvation was a 
gift to faith. In Christ, man has a new status and stands before God 
as one “justified.” This has been made possible through the repre- 
sentative death of Christ for men. 

The prominence of this form of interpretation, particularly in 
Reformation theology, has often obscured the fact that Paul had an- 
other and quite different way of expressing the new beginning. This 
was as a new creation brought about through death and resurrection 
with Christ. Complete union with him was established by faith and 
baptism so that the believer shared in the experiences of Christ. 
The believer has already died and begun his new life in the Spirit. 

Still another mode of expression is found in the later books of the 
New Testament, though never in Paul. That is the experience of a 
new birth. The usage of that figure within Judaism does not explain 
its application within the New Testament and influence from the 
Hellenistic background of the church may safely be assumed. I 
Peter, James, and the Johannine writings do not share Paul’s 
terminology of justification and dying and rising with Christ. They 
all refer to entrance to the new life as a new birth. It is through 
water (baptism) and the Spirit that this takes place. 

Evangelical Christians are so familiar with this terminology that 
they have seldom stopped to consider how this is related to “atone- 
ment.” What possible connection is there between the death of 
Christ and the new birth of believers? Only at one point does the 
New Testament even suggest an answer to that question. The Gospel 
of John makes clear that new birth is through the Spirit; the Spirit 
is sent by the risen, exalted Christ; he cannot send the Spirit until 
he has been “lifted up.” But that is very far from any doctrine of 
Atonement which the church ever set forth. 

We have met with quite a variety of ways in which the New Testa- 
ment speaks of redemption as a new beginning made possible through 
Christ: divine forgiveness on the basis of man’s repentence, justifica- 
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tion on the basis of the redemptive death of Christ, dying and rising 
with Christ and thus becoming a new creature, and finally a new 
birth through the Spirit which he sends. No Christian in the first 
century, so far as we know, held to them all. To ask about the rela- 
tionship of justification to new birth is as meaningless as to ask about 
the relation of Paul’s terminology to John’s. The question which 
faces a modern Christian is not whether he accepts them all, or 
whether he accepts any particular one. If John could be a good 
Christian without using the term “justification,” why cannot a mod- 
ern American? But what a// of them were trying to say was that in 
Christ a new beginning had been made possible. If we no longer are 
able to say that in amy way, then we have moved out from a biblical 
theology to other categories of religious thinking. 


II 


The second way in which early Christians expressed the redemp- 
tion which had come in Christ was in terms of sacrifice. First-century 
Judaism had a highly developed sacrificial system. George Foot 
Moore has pointed out that this religion had no theory of sacrifice. 
Such would have been quite superfluous in a religion of redemption. 
If God commanded that certain offerings be made to him, who was 
man to ask why this should be so? Jews could and did believe that 
other things—prayer, alms-giving, suffering, death—might atone for 
sin. They could not have told what the sprinkling of blood did for 
either God or man. Yet it was necessary because God had so ordained 
and man must obey God’s law. 

What attitude did Jesus take toward the sacrificial system? So far 
as I can see, he never criticized it as such. He taught in the Temple 
as well as in the synagogue. One should become reconciled to his 
neighbor before offering a sacrifice, but this did not make the offer- 
ing superfluous. There are a few places in the gospel teaching where 
Jesus assigns saving significance to his death. Many interpreters be- 
lieve that these sayings imply the idea of a sacrifice. But in this ex- 
position men then usually avoid the main issue. The question is 
not whether Jesus referred to his death as a sacrifice. So did the 
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author of Isaiah 53 and the writer of IV Maccabees speak of sacrifice 
as they described noble examples of vicarious suffering. No Jew 
would deny that the death of the righteous might have atoning 
value. The questions is: Did Jesus refer to his death as the sacrifice 
which forever removed the need for the offering of the sacrifices 
prescribed in Torah? 

If that was the intention of Jesus, the conduct of his disciples im- 
mediately following his death would seem inexplicable. They were 
continually in the Temple, and at the hour of the evening sacrifice. 
The Christians who preserved the traditions in the first two chapters 
of Luke had not so understood their Lord. It is first in Stephen that 
we find a distinct break with the Temple. It was in the Hellenistic 
world, where the Jewish sacrificial cultus was largely a theory in a 
book, that we find the fullest development of this interpretation of 
the death of Christ. 

Paul seldom used sacrificial terminology and in the few passages, 
where it is found there is such a variety of usage that it is clear that 
it is with him only a figure of speech. When we turn to I Peter, 
I John, and Hebrews, it is otherwise. Here there is no mistaking its 
importance. It is unfortunate, however, that the traditional transla- 
tion of one of the key terms has been erroneous. New Testament 
scholarship has shown that, though in pagan thought the Greek term 
iAaopes meant “propitiation,” this was never the meaning in the 
Septuagint, and the latter determined New Testament usage. The 
significance of sacrifice in Jewish thought was never to propitiate an 
angry God, but to provide a covering or removal for man’s sin. The 
Revised Standard Version, therefore, consistently uses “expiation” 
instead of “propitiation.” 

Many modern Christians do not understand the biblical sacrificial 
language because they have no personal experience with sacrificial 
worship. The killing of the victim was not the sacrifice, but was only 
the preparation for the essential cult act. That lay in the sprinkling 
of the blood by the priest in the prescribed manner. The letter to 
the Hebrews presents the fullest discussion of Christian redemption 
from this point of view. The sacrifice of Christ did not consist in his 
death at Golgotha. The sacrifice lay in the cult disposition of the 
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blood at the heavenly altar. The blood of bulls and goats sacrificed 
on an earthly altar could not cleanse the consciences of men. But 
Christ, as the heavenly high priest, offered his own blood, once and 
for all making purification for sin. 

Two points are to be noted in respect to the argument of Hebrews, 
the only New Testament book which even attempts any rationale 
of sacrifice. First, the author never suggests that the purpose of sac- 
rifice was to provide satisfaction for God. It is never said that the 
levitical rites did not provide adequate satisfaction. The trouble 
with them was that they were powerless to remove man’s sin. The 
central aspect in the traditional sacrificial theories of atonement is 
nowhere stated by the author of Hebrews. The second point is that 
he does not state how any blood, even the most precious blood in the 
world, can remove sin. In what way does the sprinkling of the 
heavenly altar with the blood of Christ enable God to forgive sin in 
a way that had not previously been possible? The writer never at- 
tempts to answer that question. The necessity of a sacrifice is simply 
one of the assumptions with which he begins. 

It is easy for us to understand why this should have been the case 
in the first century. The ritual use of blood was found in all re- 
ligions. As the early Christians faced the fact of the death of Christ, 
what was more natural than to interpret that event in terms of an 
offering which God himself had provided? But it is otherwise with 
us. Hardly anyone to whom we preach has ever seen a sacrifice. 
What does it mean, then, to insist to them that Christ has provided 
the one full and sufficient sacrifice for the sins of the world? Since 
the New Testament is unanimous that it is God himself who has 
provided this sacrifice, how is he better able to forgive men after 
the heavenly altar has been sprinkled with the right blood than 
before that event took place? If modern apologists for “the sacri- 
ficial principle” would come to grips with that issue instead of in- 
dulging in vague rhetoric they would forward the cause of truth 
better. 

Certainly there is a sense in which the sacrificial principle is at the 
heart of the gospel. Over and over again the writer to the Hebrews 
emphasizes that this was the sacrifice of his own blood in obedience 
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to the will of God. Or, in the words of the synoptic gospels, “The 
Son of man came to give his life as a ransom for many.” The life of 
Jesus was one long act of obedient self-giving. There is no redemp- 
tion through Christ apart from this element of moral sacrifice. God 
has done everything in his power to bring men into fellowship with 
him. 

Yet this self-offering on the part of Christ does not make one whit 
less necessary a similar offering on the part of all those who are 
redeemed through Christ. If we are thinking of sacrifice in terms of 
self-sacrifice, it is evident that we cannot be redeemed Jy any one 
else’s sacrifice. We can be redeemed only to a like obedient self- 
giving. But it is God’s sacrificial love which summons us to this plane 
of living. 


III 


The third conception of redemption is that of a victory over the 
God-opposing powers. Traditional theology has minimized this and 
the liberalism based on modern idealism could find no place for it at 
all. Yet it appears in every part of the New Testament. The im- 
portance of the healing ministry of Jesus lay in the fact that it dem- 
onstrated his own victory over demons; it was proof that their master 
was already bound. The central theme of the message of Jesus, was 
the imminent consummation of the kingdom of God. This would 
bring the final overthrow of the powers of evil and introduce the 
new age. 

It has seldom been noticed that when Jesus speaks in the synoptic 
gospels of the significance of his death, it is never in a context where 
the forgiveness of sin is being considered. In Mark 10:45 and in 
14:24 Jesus is speaking in relation to the kingdom of God. In neither 
passage are we given any hint as to How the death of Jesus might 
bring the kingdom nearer. That Jesus did relate his death to the 
coming consummation is the witness of our gospels. Some inter- 
preters relegate that to early Christian theology, but this is due to 
their @ priori assumptions rather than the earliest evidence. 

It is in Paul that we find the fullest development of the idea of a 
victory already won in the death and resurrection of Christ. What 
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was the spiritual problem of man, as seen by Paul? He looked upon 
man as subject to angelic powers who were the rulers of this age. 
Man was a creature of “flesh,” helpless to obey the law of God. Paul 
does not appeal to men to repent as the road to salvation. For a 
person who is in the grip of “flesh” there is nothing that he can do 
until something is done for him. Finally, Paul saw man as a crea- 
ture obligated to keep a law which could at best increase transgres- 
sions. For that lost humanity Paul cries out, “Who will deliver me 
from this body of death?” 

Christ had provided the answer in winning the victory over all 
these God-opposing powers through his cross and resurrection. 
There, the angelic powers had been condemned. It is true that a 
certain wrestling with them must continue as long as the present, evil 
age lasts, but their power had been broken. “Flesh” had been con- 
demned in the death of Christ, and now through the Spirit it was 
possible to triumph over flesh. The curse which the law had pro- 
nounced on everyone hanging on a tree had fallen upon the sinless 
Christ, and thus he had redeemed sinful humanity from the curse 
which they had deserved. The ordinances against mankind had been 
nailed to a tree. 

It is quite true that the moral influence theories of the atonement 
do not do justice to the conceptions of Paul. He thought of an event 
which had brought an objective change, not simply a supreme appeal 
of God’s love. But when traditional theologians discard the provi- 
sional dualism of Paul’s world-view and then try to tell us what this 
objective element is, they soon lose themselves in vague phrases and 
meaningless words. Paul did not think of an objective change in 
God, but in the world situation in which man lived. The powers 
which stood in the way of reconciliation with God had been dealt a 
death blow in Christ. 

No other New Testament writer developed so fully the idea of a 
victory already won in the death and resurrection of Christ, though 
the Gospel of John can speak of the casting down of the prince of 
this world as something already accomplished. But throughout the 
New Testament there is the conception of the final consummation at 
the coming of Christ. The drama is recounted most fully in the book 
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of Revelation, but everywhere it is assumed that there will be a final 
victory over the powers of evil. This is the ultimate redemption. 

We have finished our summary survey of the New Testament evi- 
dence. But the modern man is liable to feel that it has led, not to 
climax, but to absurdity. It is all very well to hear about these queer 
ideas of ancient peoples, but what has this to do with the saving of 
men and women today? They do not believe in angelic star spirits, 
or the power of some mysterious “flesh,” nor do they worry in the 
slightest because we do not obey the Jewish Torah. Even if we were 
to substitute modern conceptions of the demonic elements in experi- 
ence, how could the death of a Galilean peasant of long ago provide 
deliverance from them? 

A word should be said on both of these points. Obviously, if the 
only evil which we recognize lies in the conscious sin of human be- 
ings, this whole aspect of New Testament thought is meaningless to 
us. If, however, there is evil beyond finite human wills, full re- 
demption is not provided simply by the forgiveness of sin. This evil 
must be overcome. If there is “no one but ourselves,” we must go 
forth heroically to the battle, feeble though we be. But the New 
Testament revelation is otherwise. “While we were yet helpless, at 
the right time Christ died for the ungodly.” 

But how can an event of 1900 years ago help us now? That brings 
us back to our original theme. As a matter of fact, the New Testa- 
ment does not say that it is a Galilean carpenter who saves. It is God 
who saves through Christ. “God was in Christ reconciling the world 
to himself.”” And the God who was winning the victory at that dra- 
matic point in history is the living God who is active now to win the 
victory over all God-opposing forces of today. God is our Savior. 
That is why the church could not stop short of the doctrine of the 
Trinity in thinking through its faith. God did not die; the God who 
was revealed in Christ is the one who is winning the victory today, a 
victory which is as yet incomplete. But our faith in a coming king- 
dom of God means that we look forward to the day when through 
him that victory will be complete. 

We have seen the three different ways in which redemption is con- 
ceived in the New Testament. At very few points will any modern 
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man be able to stand completely within this first century framework 
of thinking. In the nature of the case, our faith cannot be expressed 
in the same way. For some, this means that the gospel is simply an 
obsolete chapter in first century religion. For others, it is still the 
power of God until salvation. We think in different terms, but we 
still believe that in Christ there is nothing less than a new begin- 
ning; in him there is the ultimate self-giving on the part of God to 
call forth a spirit of sacrifice in us; in him there is the guarantee of 
final victory. Where these truths are expressed and believed, we 
have a biblical theology. There it is affirmed that the gospel is true. 





The Psychological Analysis of Religious Experience 


JOHN K. MCCREARY 


T CAN hardly be said that the term “religion” is entirely meaning- 

less for most human individuals. It does refer to some aspects of 
life for which no other word seems adequate. To be sure, it is that 
vast heterogeneous mélange of more or less conflicting beliefs and 
practices to which millions of people apply the term with all the sub- 
jectivisms and relativisms involved. 

The psychologist is interested as a scientist in bringing this mass 
heterogeneity within intelligible mental grasp with, perhaps, the 
added hope of control. Scrutinizing the data, past and present, indi- 
vidual and social, he considers the possibilities of discovering charac- 
teristic patterns which may be significant in the light of basic 
psychological principles. No matter where he begins he will be 
seeking some rapprochement between his data and his psychological 
dicta, whatever for him the latter may be. 

It is here submitted that though a general psychological structure 
of religious experience is by no means easily discoverable (and per- 
haps does not exist), it is nevertheless possible to note what religion 
psychologically is not, and what, perhaps, it is. 


I 


Upon following carefully the course of individual psychological 
development, the scientific observer notes the interplay (or inter- 
multiplication) of the factors of heredity and environment, of matu- 
ration and learning, in producing reflexes, physiological appetites, 
social motives, distinguishable emotions, attitudes, interests, etc. How 
and where in all these is religion experienced? And what, psycho- 
logically, is religion? 

Clearly it is not a reflex or an unlearned appetite. Neither an in- 
herent pattern in the nervous system nor an organic drive (such as 
that of hunger) is found as the basis of religious experience. More- 
over, it is not an emotion, whether emotion be viewed generically or 
in its differentiations. For there is no original or derived psycho- 
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logical factor which could be designated “religion” that is comparable 
to the early “startle” of the infant or the fear and anger and “love” 
of the maturing individual. 

If the psychologist now, beholding what he judges to be a con- 
crete example of religious activity, asks himself the question: Is this 
that I perceive an attitude? it is submitted here that he is likely to be 
so far correct. Certainly, an attitude has its basis in neuro-muscular 
and neuro-glandular sets, but particularly with the aid of “the higher 
centers,” an attitude becomes conceptual or distinctively mental. It 
should be immediately noted, however, that a concept depends for 
its very existence upon experience in an environment, particularly a 
social environment. And it is suggested here that the genesis and 
structure of religious experience is psychologically understandable, at 
least in part, in terms of the following pattern. 

Assuming the physiological and psychological characteristics of the 
individual as noted above, primitive man with his life set within the 
matrix of a physically and chemically conditioning universe, first ex- 
perienced social consciousness (and conflict) when, along with other 
living beings, especially those of his own species, he sought the satis- 
faction of his needs. The difficulties of this early situation were such 
as to precipitate man by the processes of learning—trial-and-error, 
conditioning, insight—into the formulation of coenotropes, folkways, 
customs, mores, laws, in order that success in his struggle for survival 
and improvement of the conditions of his existence might be more 
certainly assured. It is not denied here that at the beginning the level 
of thinking is low. Nor is it assumed that the higher reflection of 
later and modern times ever completely emancipates itself from the 
organic basis. In fact, it is precisely at this point that the psycholo- 
gist sees the mores and laws of society to rest upon the physiological 
and social motives of human individuals. The threat of tyranny 
which would overthrow group protection and hence individual se- 
curity (“all for each”) led man at times to appeal to a “higher 
power” conceived as raised above the limiting conditions that threat- 
ened his existence and security. In keeping with his early animism, 
man conceived this power as personal. Strictly, he was a theological 
and psychological pluralist, believing in powers or spirits or gods. 
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By subsumption or exclusion he moved through polytheism to 
monotheism. 


II 


Religion is perhaps impossible without a concept of some sort of 
god—be it the fetish of primitive man or the Principle of Concretion 
believed in by A. N. Whitehead. It should be noted that even though 
the psychologist may doubt the objective reality of any existent cor- 
responding to the concept, the concept nevertheless functions as an 
object for the experiencer of religion. And in his attitude toward his 
god—a god which by definition may be that which man considers to 
be most worthwhile in the universe—man seeks satisfactory adjust- 
ment. The impartial psychologist notes a characteristic pattern run- 
ning through the heterogeneous phenomena of individuals and 
groups, which fact leads him to specify further the nature of religious 
experience. He finds that the physiological set and the psychological 
concept (which is also a set) of the individual as determining his 
attitude have between them, as it were, a sequence of emotions which 
may be designated a sentiment. The most cursory study of individ- 
uals and groups reveals what may be universal and unique in the 
psychological structure of religious experience, namely: awe (which 
is analyzable into wonder—which is not entirely curiosity, inferiority 
—which is negative self-subjection, and fear) plus love (which is 
tender emotion). 

The psychological equation which would state the nature of re- 
ligion in its structure is complex but represents factual data. The 
human individual, produced by heredity and environment, gains, in 
the satisfaction of his physiological and social motives, certain be- 
havioral and mental sets. A particularly dominant mental set or con- 
cept is such as to represent for him the ultimately most worthwhile 
or valuable reality in the universe. To this god, man seeks to sus- 
tain an attitude and sentiment of wonder, inferiority, fear, and love 
(the last of these being, perhaps, most characteristic of Christianity). 

Somewhat beyond the province of the subject of this paper, but 
following from the discussion, is the fact, of significance especially 
for the philosophy of religion, that on the psychological basis indi- 
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cated, religion may have a status which is universal and unique; and 
that within these conditions it may have the content of a more or less 
flexible code of conduct (or way of life), a more or less intense emo- 
tional feeling which is enthusiastic concerning that code, and a more 
or less crystallized theory (or view) of reality—the last forming, at 
least in the more developed and “refined” religions, the foundation 
for both enthusiasm and conduct. 


IIl 


Personality may be defined as the total system or organization of 
the activities of an individual at any given time. For convenience, 
it is possible to speak of the organism as existing, from the beginning 
of life, as a psycho-physical, and not as a purely psychical or purely 
physiological system. This involves strict concomitance of both fac- 
tors from the start. Because of it introspection and external refer- 
ence, i.e., subjective and objective observation, are possible. It is 
possible, of course, to think of the psychological factor as the ex- 
pression of the physiological, i.e., mind may be regarded as a function 
of living nerve tissue, though nerve tissue has other functions as well. 
One may liken feeling, emotion, and thought, in their relation to the 
organism, to the cutting function related to an ax or the musical 
function related to a violin. Just as the constituent elements of the 
ax or violin affect, respectively, the cutting or musical function, so 
the constitution of the organism affects the mental function. And, 
just as the environment may influence the effectiveness of an ax or a 
violin in its usefulness or aesthetic power, so the environment, physi- 
cal and social, of the organism may influence its mental health. We 
must not regard our verbs, such as “thinking,” by which we describe 
the organism’s activities, as things-in-themselves. We should recog- 
nize the oneness of the organism as the only subject or self, the only 
“]” of all activity. Yet we may note also that it is capable, in reality, 
of a description from the point of view of both physiology and psy- 
chology. It is hardly likely that the psychologist will, in the present 
state of science, be replaced by the physiologist, even as it is unlikely 
that the physiologist will be replaced by the bio-chemist, or the latter 
by the physicist. The same organism may be described by investi- 
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gators in each science from the point of view of the particular interest 
involved. Thus, admitting psychology to be a biological science (it 
is also a social science), we see that physiology does not provide all 
that the psychologist or psychiatrist wants to know. 

If we consider the nature of the relatively distinct needs of in- 
dividuals, we note their psycho-physical character. (Beside the term 
“needs,” other terms, such as instincts, motives, drives, have been and 
still are used, as generally synonymous—the terminology is not all- 
important; writers such as James, McDougall, Freud, and Piaget 
overlap at least eighty percent in the significance they attach to their 
use of the terms.) The psychical or mental component of needs, 
such as hunger, sex, etc., has three aspects which are distinguishable 
though not separable: the cognitive, the affective, and the conative. 
The various needs of individuals, which are the psycho-physical bases 
of motivation, are not entirely the product of experience, learning, 
and training, though undoubtedly they are greatly modified by these. 
Unlike habits, they are not entirely acquired, but are the sponta- 
neous responses of the psycho-physical organism to an environment 
to which it has become adjusted by centuries of evolution. The proc- 
esses involved in the satisfaction of needs appear where the organism 
and the environment most completely interpenetrate. Thus, as we 
note a series of preparatory and consummatory responses arising from 
the presence of a need, we may designate these responses instinctual. 
The need is a condition of the tissues of the organism, which deter- 
mines seeking or adient activity; the experience is one which is aroused 
by the lack of some factor or condition in the environment of the 
organism. Thus, to a marked extent there is adient activity toward 
goals which will preserve the organism’s life and health and which 
will further its usual modes of behavior. (This process may be 
equally appropriately described in terms of drive and motive. There 
is a basic tendency to activity. The action-tendency, instituted by 
shifts in the psycho-physical balance—“restlessness”—1is marked or 
accompanied by sensitivity to particular types of stimuli, so that even- 
tually a consummatory response occurs which brings “satisfaction” of 
the drive. Need, drive, and motive are, therefore, terms expressing 
the presence of any intra-organic activity or condition which supplies 
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stimulation for a particular type of behavior. This reaction-tendency, 
when aroused, is characterized by the fact that the activity of the 
organism is directed toward some specific incentive, such as food, 
water, or an animal of the opposite sex. ) 

Needs are relatively organized and complex modes of response 
that have been phylogenetically adapted to specific types of environ- 
mental situation. Psychoanalysis, noting the psychical aspect—par- 
ticularly the affective and conative phases—of these needs, regards 
them as mainly unconscious or subconscious and as, in part, residual 
from racial experience. Thus, it sees a universal need or tendency to 
act so as to produce some generic type of result; this tendency is due 
to inherited conditions, though the specific mode of behavior may be 
acquired. The instinctual needs, then, are part of the individual’s 
racial inheritance. They may be regarded as “hereditary paths of 
least resistance” between the organism and its environment. This 
leads to the view that personality, or self as a psycho-physical system, 
‘is a concept which stands for a functional relation between organism 
and environment. If instinctual needs be defined as racially inherited 
psycho-physical dispositions, which as more or less integrated are 
functions of an organism-environment relation, then, taken together, 
they are constitutive of a psycho-physical self; and, as has been 
noted, this self or’ personality tends toward selective discrimination 
in the direction of certain kinds of stimuli; and, moreover, this self 
experiences a certain emotional response when the appropriate stimu- 
lus occurs. The reaction is more or less stereotyped, but tends to be 
less so as the cognitive component in the process comes into play, i.e., 
there is greater flexibility and variety. (Where the cognitive factor 
becomes “set” this may not be so; generally, however, the greater 
the power to envision more possibilities for action, the greater the 
scope and variety of response.) 

These psychological data are fundamental to the understanding of 
the psychology of religion. The structure of religious experience may 
be said, quite technically, to be a sentimental attitude toward an ob- 
ject, or concept supposed to represent an object, which is regarded as 
that which is most worthwhile in the universe. Before the detailed 
delineation of this structure is undertaken, however, it is necessary to 
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emphasize the matrix of its psychical and physiological components 
as being that /ife which, given a stimulus, responds of its own accord 
and in various ways. Conscious response occurs in relation to stimulus 
and reaction. Our feelings, emotions, and thoughts are known or ex- 
perienced in the mid-section, as it were, of the stimulus-response arc. 

At the beginning of life the physiological component in man’s 
needs appears to dominate the mental. As a practical problem in 
child training and in the later social adjustment of the maturing in- 
dividual, there exists the difficulty of gaining a modification which 
favors greater mental dominance over the physiological. That such 
inversion, so to speak, is possible, and occurs uniquely in man, may be 
due to certain features in his constitutional equipment as contrasted 
with that of the other animals. The advance of human life morally 
and ethically requires that the physiological setting of man’s psychi- 
cal experience be satisfactorily adjusted to suitable control by the lat- 
ter. If at the beginning of life the physiological factor is in the 
ascendancy, in the course of time the mental factor must take larger 
command and the physiological assume the character of an organ for 
the achievement of ends that are conceived and prescribed in advance 
by consciousness. This rearrangement is evidently rendered possible 
by the fact that uniquely in man the instinctual needs (drives, mo- 
tives) do not normally occur in isolated units but in associated and 
intermeshed groups. When such a group comes into action, the men- 
tal component of each of the associated instinctual needs tends to sink 
to the level of unconsciousness, and as in the case of learning to swim 
or walk, there emerges a new and more complex state of conscious- 
ness. This state is the psychical concomitant, not of the minute con- 
tributory units of behavior, but of the activity in its complex totality. 
Our subjective life thus becomes a system of thoughts, emotions, and 
native impulses or volitions, organized together in ways that ex- 
press the nature not merely of body but of body-mind. 


IV 


It is in the transition from a physiologically determined experience 
to a more consciously directed behavior that morality begins. A 
man’s character is estimated chiefly with respect to the type of ends 
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he habitually chooses and especially with respect to whether, and 
how far, he succeeds in viewing the complex totality of his relations 
with others. The correlative components of psychical experience 
(cognitive, affective, conative) taken iogether provide a standpoint of 
conscious experience from which man may seek to view life as com- 
prehensively as possible. We may consider each of these components 
in its own development, which is analytically distinguishable but 
really inseparable from the others. 

The raw material of cognition and its primitive form are to be 
found in sensation. We do not yet know the ultimate basis of sensa- 
tion, but if a stimulus occurs in the body, consciousness takes the form 
of sensation—or bare awareness. Sensation is a mental state, the rudi- 
mentary form of cognition. At the beginning of experience our sen- 
sations are little more than vague feelings. Later they become more 
sharply defined; when this point is reached they are perceptions. 
This means that the data of sensation have been relatively identified 
and distinguished. Out of perceptions arise concepts for which we 
use words or terms to refer to objects without at the time necessarily 
perceiving a specific example of the object, though the learning and 
remembering gained through sensation and perception are basic to 
conception. Concepts stand related to one another when the indi- 
vidual makes judgments, and judgments come together into systems 
of thought. We call these the product of reflection upon experience. 
A science may be regarded as a body of interrelated judgments upon 
some aspect of the natural world. When, as in philosophy and re- 
ligion, we try to think the fundamental aspects of experience to- 
gether, the result is a Weltanschauung, a total outlook on reality; 
and, when this outlook is applied to the practical conduct of indi- 
vidual and social living, it may be called a policy, or plan, or philoso- 
phy, of life. This is essential to a developed morality. Morality 
implies a system of judgments, commonly called principles, on the 
“meaning” of existence. We commonly make generalizations con- 
cerning the need for a philosophy of some sort and a “right” sort of 
philosophy, though we know, as M. Sherif has shown in his Psychol- 
ogy of Social Norms, that our generalizations are limited by our cul- 
tural experience. 
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So-called “ideals” are expressions of a man’s philosophy of life; 
and one of these is usually that of an integrated system of experience. 
Beyond impulses in response to stimulation man wishes an integra- 
tion wherein he transcends a series of gratified desires and attains a 
satisfied self. He wishes, also, to discover an object or end in giving 
himself to which his personality will find integration and satisfaction. 
This process, if actual, could be considered as the achievement of 
morality on its cognitive side. But just as the cognitive side devel- 
ops, so does the emotional grow in complexity, whereby sentiments 
are produced. Emotional states are excited by various objects and 
situations; the synthesis of emotions with respect to such stimuli 
brings sentiments. Such emotional systems, or dispositions, are ex- 
emplified in love, hate, etc. An emotion is a transient experience 
which comes and goes with the stimulus that promotes it; a sentiment 
is a more stable organization of emotions directed toward an object 
or situation. A reciprocal correspondence exists between the emo- 
tional and cognitive phases of awareness; the two develop together. 
Sentiments arise in us by the same process that gives rise to the power 
of thinking. The affective states which accompany the objects of 
sense before the latter have become percepts and concepts are crude, 
elementary emotions. They are characterized by momentariness and 
instability. Development of the emotional life to the level of senti- 
ment implies the development of the cognitive life from the level of 
sensory and perceptual experience to that of the conceptual. Our 
emotional possibilities imply freer ideation. 

Morality has emotional structure. As on the cognitive side, moral 
development implies transition from sensory experience to systems 
of judgment and thought, so on the emotional side the same process 
implies transition from elementary affective experience to systems of 
sentiment. If sentiments become organized into one comprehensive 
system centered upon a supreme object, capable of dominating and 
integrating the emotional life as a whole, this system is the emotional 
correlate of a plan, or philosophy, of life. It is a total system of 
emotional feelings or a master-feeling, epitomizing such a system, 
and is brought to bear upon the practical conduct of life. When such 
a system or master-feeling exists, it represents for the individual that 
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which alone, or at least supremely, makes life worth living. The con- 
centration of the emotional] life in this way gives that life unity. 

A sentiment therefore is a system of emotional tendencies cen- 
tered about some object. No doubt its development depends upon 
social influences as well as upon the individual center of psycho- 
physical energy. In it the individual finds his most significant and 
meaningful self-expression—what James called the “true or real 
me.” McDougall has designated it as the “self-regarding sentiment,” 
which makes possible the identification of the self with one among 
the conflicting group of impulses, giving life a certain coherence and 
consistency. This self, as partly the expression of a center of gravity 
in the instinctual needs and partly the expression of conscious rela- 
tions with other selves, develops, therefore, a self-regarding senti- 
ment. James had recognized this in the combining of the “true or 
real me” and the “social self”? whereby a “consciousness of kind” 
was attained. But whereas James, in his time, laid emphasis on the 
‘individual, Mark Baldwin, Piaget, and Sherif have sought to show 
that in the developing interaction of the individual with his fellows, 
selfhood is largely social. Although, however, recent years have wit- 
nessed a rapidly growing disinclination to use terms stressing indi- 
viduality, terms such as instinctual needs, yet we have not escaped 
the fact that the individual is a deep center of energy genetically 
derived. Freud speaks of it as love-energy or libido, and develops a 
doctrine of fixation or “object-cathexis” which is synonymous with 
McDougall’s “self-regarding sentiment.” Freud shows how self- 
absorption, or vanity, may result in one’s mental as well as one’s 
physical attributes becoming objects of affection. According to him, 
there are, broadly, sex-tendencies, which are kept in subjection by a 
group of socially recognized ego-tendencies, and through the latter 
the individual seeks self-maintenance and a place in society. These 
ego-tendencies, as supported and strengthened by society, constitute 
the agency for restraint. As the sex-tendencies of libido struggle for 
a way out, as they continue to act somehow, failure to gain their spe- 
cific satisfactions results in myths, folklore, music, art, religion, even 
science. (Freud thinks that the curiosity motive in science stems from 
childhood curiosity about sex.) Particularly in morality and religion, 
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according to Freud, do we find concepts purporting to refer to objects 
external to the self, but which, in reality, are projections of love- 
energy or libido. Hence, the channeling of responses in the self- 
regarding sentiment, or fixation, is a process by which thresholds be- 
come low for some stimuli and high for other stimuli. The value- 
world of a given organism is the world of objects to which it is 
fixated. A value would then be the maintenance of a set toward an 
object or the attainment of a goal. It is the integration of values 
and of instinctual needs and of both together that constitutes the 
basis of personality. 

The self, then, is born as a psycho-physical possibility which in 
time develops into a (more or less) systematized actuality. Toward 
it, as an empirical object, attitudes of the organism are built up, just 
as attitudes are built up toward anything else. In this lies the begin- 
ning of a powerful sentiment—in McDougall’s sense, a variety of 
drives being canalized upon it, or of a fixation, or object-cathexis, in 
Freud’s statement, a concentration or accumulation of mental energy 
being directed toward some particular object or idea or along some 
particular channel (cp. the French investissement; German Be- 
setzung). If and when the emotions are thus gathered into a supreme 
sentiment, the result is emotional stability; some such permanence 
is essential to a morally and ethically developed character. As on 
the cognitive side the possession of a plan of living or philosophy is 
required, so on the emotional side the displacement of scattered emo- 
tions by unified sentiments is fundamental to morality and ethics. 
The question arises as to the kind of sentiment capable of furnishing 
the emotional structure and content of the moral and religious 
sentiment. 


V 


Morals and religion as we know them are relative to the individ- 
ual and the particular culture in which they arise. Recent years have 
seen rapid advances in the scientific psychological analysis of the re- 
sponses of individuals in various given cultures. Social psychologists 
such as M. Sherif and empirical ethicists such as M. Schlick see ethics 
and religion as a function of social psychology. On the basic view 
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that all knowledge is relative, the use of terms such as “better” and 
“best” with respect to m rality and religion does not imply anything 
trans-cultural. The terms refer strictly to “local” viewpoints. The 
problem of national relations involving differing cultures thus be- 
comes difficult, where interests, economic and other, do not coincide. 
If we look to the field that has been so helpful in the individual case, 
that of psychoanalysis, we are informed by Freud himself that psy- 
choanalysis does not provide a philosophy of life; and since, accord- 
ing to Freud, the ethical efficiency of religion is ineffective—in fact 
religion itself is a neurosis—we must look elsewhere for support of 
“the ethical commands” of society. Freud leaves no room for aught 
but force as the basis of ethics, for example, that which functions 
through the police. We are faced, then, with the most difficult ques- 
tion which social psychology and cultural anthropology can pose to 
moral and religious philosophy. It involves the further question as 
to whether there are trans-human values, or at least whether there 
are ideal possibilities which exist as such. To illustrate the prob- 
lem: If an idea for social reform is tried and found to be a great 
improvement, was it not in some sense true before it was dis- 
covered? Thinkers, past and present, Plato, Kant, Dewey, Bertrand 
Russell, A. N. Whitehead, have all, at times, been led to theories of 
knowledge implying the presence of subsistent truths. If we assert 
that such subsistent truths are generalizations from experience mis- 
takenly projected into “reality,” it may be asked whether it is not 
natural and scientific to interpret individual and social experience as 
expressing reality. Man lives, we are told, in and as part of a uni- 
verse characterized by power, and is powerful himself to some degree 
and in various ways. If he infers from his own experience and in the 
terms than which he can use no other, the terms gained in home and 
community, that the universe is rather like himself, or at least favor- 
able to himself, else he would not be here, is he projecting only, or is 
he not also making a valid inference based on some known data? 
The Whiteheadean inference that the integrative process in psy- 
chological experience, individual and social, reflects the presence of a 
principle of concretion in the universe is, perhaps, to be taken seri- 
ously. It is similar to the “progressive and integrative force” devel- 
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oped in the psychology and cosmology of Herbert Spencer, who, it 
may be remembered, recognized disintegrative factors as well. 
Whether on the whole integration is characteristic of the space-time 
matrix in which psychological experience is set may be “the Un- 
known,” but in personality, perhaps, there lies some basis for favor- 
ing the view that there are wider systems of order than the structure 
we immediately experience. If, consequently, one were to view per- 
sonality in oneself and others and its progressive integration with a 
sentiment of what might be called natural piety, or more strongly, 
reverence, that would, perhaps, constitute the nature of religion—so 
different from the authoritarianism attacked by Freud—and form a 
basis for the ethical commands requisite in society and intercultural 
relations. The emotional elements of wonder, inferiority, fear (in 
the “best” sense), and love, which, with their concomitant physio- 
logical and conceptual attitudes, constitute this sentiment, would 
then, with justification, be transferred (to use Freud’s word) to ex- 
tend to the principle of integration in so far as it is manifest in the 
world, which thus would be the object of the religious sentiment. 

Self-respect, as discussed previously, would be a basic condition for 
moral and ethical experience, in the widest sense. It would be di- 
rected to the total system of personality as such, or, as an at least 
ideally integrated whole, and not merely to the momentary states or 
subordinate systems within the whole. Self-respect implies a con- 
sciousness of the self as a whole or as the unified system of its own 
subjective contents. On this is based the ability to experience life as 
one (though composed of many things), and this figures in the 
coherence and unity requisite in a plan of living. 

Can we by our efforts achieve the sentiment upon which this type 
of moralization of our conduct and character depends? Is such an 
emotional attitude within our power? Can we cognitively command 
emotion? Between cognition and emotion, so to speak, as these evolve 
in complexity and strength, lies conation; can it evolve into directive 
will? On pragmatic principles alone the control of emotion in rela- 
tion to action would be a difficult problem. One’s feelings and actions 
are, more or less, in close correlation. Morality and ethics require 
something more than impulsive action. Perhaps an indirect pragmatic 
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method may be utilized, consisting in the cultivation of a philoso- 
phy, and in the pursuit of aims embodying the best that is known to 
us. Consistent attention to the most creative ideas, with socially use- 
ful consequences, brings its emotional correlate with it. Intense pre- 
occupation with an ideal, such as non-discrimination against people of 
“other” races and religions, sustained by an effort of will, changes 
the currents of our emotional life and the course of our action, as 
James and McDougall have shown. This requires a consideration of 
the evolution of will. 

Will must not be thought of as an original faculty given to man 
at birth as a power by means of which to “do what he likes,” a phrase 
which at the beginning of life is meaningless. Likes and dislikes are 
the result of growing up, and the power to do is subject to a similar 
condition. Ability to do what we like is an acquired power. Will is 
to be treated from the standpoint from which the other aspects of 
conscious life have been treated, namely, that of man’s gradual de- 
velopment as a spiritual agent—where spiritual is a word taken to 
stand for vital, cognitive, emotional, and volitional phenomena. The 
starting-point of will is the conative feature in the mental constituent 
of the instinctual and social needs of man. Conation is a psychical 
activity, and every mental state has a conative aspect in the sense 
that mind is a “doing something.” The degree and mode of activity 
vary with varying levels of development. Rudimentary instinctual 
life in infancy is little more than blind impulse, the psychical ele- 
ment in response to stimuli, and is not directed to any well-defined 
goal. It is undifferentiated. Before it becomes differentiated, and, 
finally, integrated, life has been developed by experience and prac- 
tice, so that the mature man foresees ends of actions and arranges 
conduct accordingly. Man is an active being long before he is 
capable of acting for conscious ends or willing such in advance. If 
will is the power of deliberation and self-directed action to chosen 
ends, it is clear that such power is not the presupposition but the 
product, or outcome, of development. 

Will, therefore, is man’s development on the conative side of his 
nature. Its principle of growth is the same as that which holds in 
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cognition and emotion. There is a type of cognition, a type of affect, 
and a type of psychical activity or conation, all of which are or- 
ganized into a spiritual system of thought, sentiment, and action, so 
that the conscious subject as a whole realizes itself as an organized 
and unified system of energies. To such a system it is appropriate to 
apply the name will, as expressing or representing the whole through 
one of its aspects. The constituent acts of will are called volitions. 
Thus, cognitions, involving policies and possibly a supreme policy; 
emotions, involving sentiments and possibly a ruling sentiment; and 
conations, involving volitions and possibly a unified will, compass the 
total system or organization which is called personality, or a person. 

We note how the conative impulses become organized into voli- 
tional systems. Distinguishable but inseparable from cognition and 
emotion, will is a product evolved out of elementary conative ener- 
gies. The evolutionary process is not a mechanical collocation of 
already existing units; rather, it is similar to the process whereby the 
plans for living and the sentiments are evolved out of their respec- 
tive rudimentary data. As the evolution of emotion is understood by 
viewing it in the light of its cognitive accompaniment, so the devel- 
opment of will requires the same perspective. As previously indi- 
cated, a respectable hypothesis is that consciousness is present from 
the beginning, since a conative impulse is not a purely physiological 
reaction, but is at the same time a psychical activity. When the im- 
pulse occurs it is in a context which is, in the sense in which we have 
used the word, spiritual in character—a context of conscious experi- 
ence. Within this matrix, which at the start may be bare awareness, 
the conative life, in its development, follows the same general lines 
as the cognitive. As the cognitive life is in the sensory phase of ex- 
perience, the conative has a form wherein crude impulse predomi- 
nates. An object of sense functions as the stimulus or incitement to 
impulsive activity. When the thinking stage is reached the impulse 
gives way to more definite volition. This occurring, the sense object 
is displaced as an actuating principle by an object of desire which 
gradually comes to be grasped conceptually. The transition from 
impulse to volition is rendered possible by the transition from sensa- 
tion to conception. The conative life is characterized by the fact that 
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when it becomes conscious of its objects, it draws upon the power of 
ideation. 

The will is thus a name for compounded individual volitions in the 
evolution of the conative life. It is a product of development in 
which, to the original energy of desire, there is added the energy of 
fulfilment. This increment of action, which may depend on external 
stimuli—as in the case of the crisis of war—carries desire to the point 
of achievement. But clearly the ability of the organism to respond to 
stimuli as an organized system of energies is not in the external en- 
vironment. To be sure, the subjective system as such is not already 
present; but it comes into existence as a result of the characteristics 
potentially present and in contact with the environment. It may be 
interpreted as genuinely creative, possibly as novel emergence. Every 
exhibition of volitional energy thus presupposes the activity of a 
spiritual system which in all its manifestations is potentially, and to a 
more or less degree, one with itself. The energy of this system is will. 

Pertinent to morality and religion is the fact that volitions run 
counter to and inhibit our desires. The energy of volition is here that 
of a subject-self opposing one of its own conative tendencies. We are 
here at the threshold of the problem of freedom, which is self- 
determination, or the property of a self as such. Selfhood appears to 
be the pre-condition of freedom. Liberty is the prerogative of sub- 
ject-selves, though it is realized only in varying degrees. As the 
French psychiatrist Janet has shown, the integration of the subjective 
system may be incomplete and the self not free—i.e., not functioning 
according to accepted standards of normality. Thus, complete liberty 
would depend on complete integration, which exists in ideal only. 
Since will is the activity of subject-selfhood or personality as such, 
freedom is part of the definitory concept of a will whose state is that 
of being part of an integrated self. Liberty is problematical when 
the case of subordinate conative systems or volitions is considered. 

That in the act of volition we are free has often been both asserted 
and denied. The supporters of freedom declare that we have an im- 
mediate and irresistible consciousness of our own liberty. Those mak- 
ing the counter-assertion say that this consciousness is illusory and is 
due to ignorance of the factors by which decisions and actions are 
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determined. Now, causation need not be denied, nor need causation 
be contrasted with freedom, but rather with constraint. While it is 
true that being constrained to do an action entails being caused to do 
it, the converse does not hold. Now, as A. J. Ayer has shown, causa- 
tion need not be denied nor need causation be contrasted with free- 
dom, but rather with constraint. It is obvious that being constrained 
to perform an act entails being caused fo do it, but the converse does 
not hold. The fact that my action is causally determined does not 
necessarily entail that I am constrained to do it, which is equivalent to 
saying that it does not necessarily follow that I am not free. More- 
over, a further and fundamental point is that it is not when my action 
has any cause at all but only when it has a special kind of cause that 
it is regarded as being constrained and is considered not be free. The 
word “determinism” is in some degree misleading for it tends to sug- 
gest that one event is completely in the power of another, whereas 
they may be simply factually correlated. One may thus mistakenly 
infer that the effect is contained in the cause. This inference would be 
like that of uncritical animism, which primitive concept was derived 
from the examples of one person’s exercising authority over an- 
other, and was extended to all nature. The fact that an event of one 
type is followed by an event of another type need not imply an 
antithesis between causality and freedom. The mechanistic concept 
that the future course of events is already decided is, if it implies 
that someone has prearranged it, not necessarily true. If it implies 
that from a set of particular facts about the past, along with appro- 
priate general laws, it is possible to deduce the future, then, even if 
it is true, it does not entail that I am a helpless pawn of fate. It 
certainly does not require that my actions have no influence on the 
future; they may be causes as well as effects. This does entail 
that my activities can be predicted, but that is not to say that I 
am acting under constraint. To be sure, I cannot avoid my des- 
tiny if doing so were to mean that I shall not do what I shall do 
or vice versa. The tautology that I shall do what I shall do proves 
nothing about the freedom of the will. Hence, the adjustment of a 
partial self-hood—which is progressively achieved—to an ideal sub- 
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ject-self may be accurately described as an exercise of will. The 
naturalistic theory of will here accepted interprets the efficacy of 
willing as an event ‘x the natural world, as opposed to the tradi- 
tional meaning of free will, which retains the notion of its mysterious 
character and assumes it to be an uncaused cause in the determination 
of conduct. A liberal view of determinism includes the evidence for 
freedom inherent in psychological data. These data may justifiably 
be interpreted as free actions of subject-selves. 


SUMMARY 


Our above conclusion on the question of freedom leads to the sum- 
mary statement that it is possible for psychology, ethics, and re- 
ligion to be regarded as unified subject-matters, which are depart- 
mentalized only for convenience in teaching. To be sure, nothing is 
more evident than that psychology cannot permit ethical and re- 
ligious considerations to determine its subject-matter and its meth- 
ods; modern psychology rests only on empirical data dealt with 
largely by experimental method. On the other hand, psychology 
cannot disregard the ethical “rules” and religious “value-judgments” 
by which many psychologists themselves are guided, if not governed, 
in concrete living. The direct requests of students for a bridging of 
what they consider to be the interstices between psychology, ethics, 
and religion would indicate that the psychological approach to life 
must be an inclusive one. Youth in the present, as students and citi- 
zens, find tensions and stresses in codrdinating their thinking, feel- 
ing, and acting in these areas. The request of President Conant of 
Harvard in the recent report for an ethics grounded in empirical 
needs might be met if psychologists extended their interests beyond 
narrow limits, even as philosophers have at last been called to do 
more than write gnarled essays on epistemology. 

The present essay is at best a feeble attempt in the direction indi- 
cated. In keeping with the best that psychology knows of the nature 
of the self, and the best that natural science knows concerning life in 
the universe, it is held that man may view his personality as expres- 
sive of that which may be most worthwhile in natural and organic 
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history. Toward personality, with its constant and its differing needs 
in various cultures, man may maintain an attitude involving the ele- 
ments of a plan of life, a sentiment of wonder, humility, and love, 
and a will to do what is required for the preservation, deepening, 
and extension of both the plan and the sentiment. In his introduction 
to Swami Akhilananda’s book, Hindu Psychology: Its Meaning for 
the West, Gordon W. Allport remarks: “I am convinced American 
psychology would improve in richness and wisdom if it accommo- 
dated in some way the wise things that the author says about medita- 
tion and the necessity for an adequate philosophy of life.” The 
challenge implicit in this comment is not easy to meet, but the present 
writer sees no reason why psychologists, with the rich store of em- 
pirical and experimental data they possess, cannot make the ethical 
and religious life of America and of the world “richer and wiser.” 
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This book, as its title suggests, is a 
discussion of the religious origins, 
growth, and development of the Hebrew 
people. It deals with the religious ex- 
pressions that existed and developed 
among the Hebrews from their appear- 
ance as members of the general Semitic 
branch of mankind through their final 
and complete disappearance as a nation 
in the year 135 A.D. 

Step by step, the religious develop- 
ment is traced, either as a result of, or in 
reaction to, a preceding step, or as con- 
current phases resulting from a com- 
mon entity which preceded. The read- 
er is thus enabled to observe the religious 
pilgrimage which took the Hebrews from 
among ill-defined masses of Semites; 
through the experiences of certain 
groups escaped from Egypt; and their 
union with desert tribes to form a semi- 
nomadic confederacy under the human 
leadership of Moses, and under the 
divine banner of the god Yahweh; 
through the experiences as a nation in 
Palestine up to the Babylonian Exile; 
and through subsequent experiences un- 
der Babylonian, Persian, Greek and Ro- 
man influence and suzerainty, both in 
the post-Exilic Jerusalem community 
and in other parts of the world. 

In Chapter I, the author places the 
foundation of Israel’s religion in general 
religious origins, and presents his view 
of how the religion of Israel is to be 
understood. He deals more specifically 


in Chapter IL with general Semitic back- 
grounds. In Chapter III, he defines the 
groups that composed the Israelites who 
later entered Canaan. The next three 
chapters discuss, respectively, the religion 
of the Canaanites, whose land the Israel- 
ites entered and whose religion influ- 
enced that of the incoming Hebrews; 
the religion of the Israelite invaders; 
and the religion which resulted from 
the intermingling of the two groups. 
Chapter VII presents the religion of 
those who sought to return to the desert 
type of Yahwism, represented in such a 
person as Elijah and finding support in 
the reforms of such kings as Asa, Jeho- 
shaphat and Joash. “The Religion of 
the Laymen,” discussed in Chapter VIII, 
is the author’s designation of the prophet- 
ic religion of the eighth century B.C. 
Chapter IX, which deals with the in- 
corporation of the teachings of the eighth 
century prophets into the cultic religion 
of the priests, resulting in Deuteronomy, 
is aptly termed the “Religion of Co- 
operation.” The last pre-Exilic phase 
of the religion, “The Religion of Indi- 
vidualism,” is dealt with in Chapter X, 
which is devoted almost exclusively to a 
detailed discussion of the prophet Jere- 
miah. The next four chapters discuss 
phases of the religion traceable to the 
great concomitant of the Exile—mono- 
theism. In the first of these the author 
classifies most of what is usually termed 
“wisdom literature” as philosophic 
speculation, and places it under the cap- 
tion “Religion of the Intellectuals.” The 
second of this group of chapters dis- 
cusses the religion of the post-Exilic com- 
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munity, expressed in the Priestly Code. 
Chapter XIII deals with the issue of the 
Israelite religion in a phase relevant to 
all mankind and finding expression in 
such books as Jonah and Ruth, in con- 
trast to the narrowness of the P Code. 
The last of this group concerns itself 
with the flowering of Messianism and 
the resultant apocalypticism. Chapter 
XV, the final chapter of the book, sets 
forth the last expression and net result 
of all preceding phases, which issued in 
the worship of the second and subse- 
quent Temples and the synagogues— 
Judaism. 

The book is a masterpiece of scholarly 
labor and represents years of study in 
all branches of Old Testament study 
and related fields. As a whole, the mate- 
rial is not original, but is a graphic con- 
densation of the findings and statements 
of other scholars. Yet, the fresh pres- 


entation and interpretations of the au- 
thor combine to make it, not only a 
source book of great wealth, but a very 


readable one as well. It is a must for all 
theological students, to whom the exten- 
sive bibliography at the end should 
prove hardly less helpful than many 
parts of the book itself. 

Cuartes B. CopHEr 
Roxbury, Mass. 


The Pharisees and other Essays. By Leo 
Baeck. New York: Schoken Books, 
Inc., 1947. vii--167 pages. $3.00. 
The author of the present volume 

has been personally known to this re- 

viewer for many years. Very appropri- 
ately it may be stated that the man has 
become one of “The Great of Israel” in 
their life of suffering, in their history, 


and in their work. Thus, it is stated 
in the preface that “Baeck, the historian, 
is devoted to the past; the spiritual lead- 
er is concerned with the present, but 
his gaze is fixed on the future” (p. vii). 
This position has already been revealed 
in the author’s principal work, The Es- 
sence of Judaism, 

The essays of the book under con- 
sideration have been familiar to this re- 
viewer ever since their first appearance 
in the German original. They deal with 
Judaism in some of its post-biblical ex- 
pressions. The writings included deal 
with “Origin of Jewish Mysticism,” 
“Tradition in Judaism,” “The Charac- 
ter of Judaism,” “Greek and Jewish 
Preaching,” “Two World Views Com- 
pared ,” and “Judaism in the Church.” 

These essays deal with their respec- 
tive subjects in terms that are at once 
intellectually sound and stylistically beau- 
tiful and clear. 

This reviewer, not only in his per- 
sonal affection for the author, but also 
in his objective estimate of the author’s 
work, is unable to offer any point of 
scholarly dissent or criticism. Indeed, 
the study of these essays is strongly rec- 
ommended to every student of an his- 
torical religion. 

Huco B. Scuirr 
School of Religion 
Howard University 


The Rediscovery of the Old Testament. 
By H. H. Rowley. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1946. 314 pages. 
$3.00. 

In this volume there is a great amount 
of information of excellent merit and 
scholarly significance. The author, Dr. 
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Rowley, who dedicates his volume to H. 
Wheeler Robinson, discovers the urgency 
of our times and supplies us with out- 
standing scholarship in the field of the 
Old Testament. He has given us in this 
book, not merely a rediscovery of the 
Old Covenant (so clumsily called Testa- 
ment), but also a view of the “whole 
panorama” of the situation. 

In the opening chapter he deals with 
the “Abiding Value of the Old Testa- 
ment” and shows that the message of the 
Old Testament is essentially religious, 
affecting belief, worship, and conduct, 
and that it unfolds the revelation of a 
personal God standing both behind and 
in the universe. There are two full 
and comprehensive chapters devoted to 
“Archaeology and the Old Testament” 
because archaeology has fundamentally 
aided in, and continues to contribute 
to, the understanding of the Old Testa- 
ment today, through the agencies of 
pottery, ostraka, letters, tablets (such as 
those of Tell-el-Armana), texts and pa- 
pyri. There are some very interesting 
chapters given to us on “The Growth of 
Monotheism,” “The Rise of Judaism,” 
“The Meaning of Worship,” and “The 
Fulfilment of the Old Testament in the 
New.” These subjects are discussed in 
brilliant fashion. 

Dr. Rowley’s purpose is, not to pre- 
sent a history of Israelite religion or a 
handbook cf Old Testament theology, 
but to illustrate afresh the spiritual 
treasures being discovered in the Old 
Testament. He makes it clear that the 
Old Testament cannot be discarded sim- 
ply because we have'a New Testament; 
he illustrates this point by showing that 
there had to: be a Moses or a Joshua be- 
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fore there could be a Jesus. It was the 
late J. Armitage Robinson, well-known 
Old Testament scholar, who once wrote: 
“Only as we hold the Old Testament in 
our hands can we hope to interpret the 
New Testament, and especially the writ- 
ings of St. Paul. Only the history of 
the ancient Israel can teach us the mean- 
ing of the ‘new Israel of God.’ True! 
The Old Testament is not a congeries 
of prophecies; it is one vast prophecy. 
There is no doubt at all that Dr. Row- 
ley factually impresses the reader with 
the value of the content of the Old 
Testament, for in the last chapter of his 
book he states: “The Last Supper was 
called a Covenant by our Lord. Again 
he was linking it to Old Testament 
thought, and declaring it to be the crown 
and completion of so much that is found 
in the Old Testament.” 

This book is earnestly recommended 
to all ministers, teachers of the Old 
Testament, and Bible students interested 
in a type of genuine scholarship which 
gives real value to the content of the 
Old Covenant. 

Epcar C. Younc 
Bishop Payne Divinity School 


The Johannine Epistles. By C. H. 
Dodd. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1947. Ixxi +- 168 pages. $2.75. 
When Kiddle’s work on Revelation 

came out in 1940 or 1941 only two of 

the seventeen volumes in the Moffatt 

New Testament Commentary remained 

unpublished, those on the Thessalonian 

and on the Johannine epistles respec- 
tively. Now one of these has appeared 

and readers of the series, and of C. H. 

Dodd, the author, will know what to 
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expect of it. Indeed, he had already 
contributed the important volume on Ro- 
mans, being one of three contributors 
who supplied two volumes each to the 
series. 

The flexible character of the style 
of presentation allowed in these com- 
mentaries is admirably fitted for discuss- 
ing the Johannine letters, for the latter 
lack closely articulated argument. They 
raise few problems of concrete situation 
or even of lexical definition. But they 
do seem to reflect general religious con- 
ditions of a somewhat difficult character 
to describe. Professor Dodd is in his 
element here. He has long studied the 
religious milieu out of which the Jo- 
hannine writings came, with their af- 
finity to higher pagan or Gnostic re- 
ligion, rather than to Judaism or the 
Old Testament. He also finds I John 
more akin than the Gospel of John to the 
primitive Christian kerygma of which 
Dodd is again the special exponent. 

His views of the origin and relation- 
ship of these letters is put modestly and 
tentatively in the sixty-page introduc- 
tion. They have nothing in common 
with Revelation and are related to the 
Fourth Gospel as being written not by 
the same author but by someone who 
knew that book and was affected by its 
style and ideas. The First Epistle shows 
definitely Hellenistic influence and is 
written in the face of a somewhat suc- 
cessful propaganda that would confuse 
historic Christianity with Hellenistic 
mysticism or the higher paganism. It 
recalls its readers to the fundamental 
articles of faith, but it has little interest 
in theology and its situation and climate 
differ from that of most New Testament 
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writings. The Third Epistle is a genuine 
piece of personal correspondence and a 
most interesting testimony to an obscure 
but important crisis in the development 
of the early church. 

While there is evidence of under- 
lying detailed study, such as careful sta- 
tistical investigation of vocabulary and 
thorough lexical knowledge, the com- 
mentary reads easily, and will yield sat- 
isfaction to the trained student as well as 
to the novice, and it will repay re-read- 
ing with care as well as more superficial 
initial perusal. The reviewer finds it 
difficult to convey the happy impression 
it gives of leisurely but concise discus- 
sion scaled to the character of the prob- 
lems—here an excursus, there an aphor- 
istic modern application. There is much 
observation of religious truth expressed 
in the notes, implicit in the text under 
discussion. One sometimes regrets that 
such wise comment is likely to be buried 
by being in a commentary. More fully 
than in some other books of the series, 
the commentator accepts Moffatt’s ren- 
dering, the exceptions being in cases 
where that rendering obscures verbal 
likenesses to passages that Dodd wishes 
to compare and one or two instances 
(pp. 1, 157) that he charitably calls 
“{nadvertence.” 

Henry J. Capsury 
Harvard University 


Christianity According to St. John. By 
W. F. Howard. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1946. 226 pages. 
$2.50. 

With an altogether fresh, sensitive 
treatment, W. F. Howard has contrib- 
uted to New Testamient scholarship the 
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attractive volume Christianity According 
to St. John. In the present work he has 
set wi | to supplement the perspective 
incorporated in his former book, 7'he 
Fourth Gospel in Recent Criticism and 
Interpretation (\st ed. 1931). Com- 
menting on this earlier writing, Dr. 
Howard feels that “On one subject, in- 
sufficient attention was then given to an 
important result of recognizing that the 
Johannine writings are essentially Jewish 
in their background and texture of 
thought” (p. 5). And for this reviewer, 
at least, by far the most authoritative 
and convincing portions of the entire 
book are in those areas where probable 
Jewish contact is argued and forcibly 
documented in scholarly detail. Else- 
where, however, presentation, though 
‘warmly appreciative and astute, turns 
necessarily about more subjective consid- 
erations of harmonization and motive. 


Thus, for example, as Howard sets forth 
the major themes of the Fourth Gospel, 
a chapter of profound importance is 
furnished on “The Logos of Life.” Here 


a happy collocation of evidence buttresses 


the writer’s thesis that “. . . the clue to 
the main Johannine conceptions is to be 
sought in Jewish sources rather than in 
foreign cults and philosophies.” Less 
successfully, however, does the author 
seek to reconcile such apparent tensions 
as present.and future judgment, volition 
and predestination. It is, moreover, far 
from proved from the writer’s systematic 
examination of the Paraclete sayings that 
the Johannine pneumatology achieves 
the clear distinction between Christ and 
the Spirit which is here claimed. 
Indeed, there was the constant feeling 
on the part of the reviewer that Dr. 
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Howard was holding, at many points, a 
“modernizing” brief for the “teaching 
of the early Church . . . as a living unity 
for which we are feeling, in place of the 
older atomistic theology attributed to 
the writers of the several books of the 
New Testament” (p. 115). There is, of 
course, the danger that, in the attempt 
to transcend this “atomistic” approach, 
a reconstructed “unity” will be accom- 
plished on the too subjective preoccu- 
pations and patterns of the later church. 

Surely, however, these considerations 
within wholly controversial areas are not 
intended to invalidate what is generally 
a commendable presentation by a capable 
scholar. And certainly his informed dis- 
cernments within the Johannine orbit of 
ideas persons of responsible biblical in- 
terest will not wish to ignore. 

Leon E. Wricut 

School of Religion 
Howard University 


Creation Continues. By Fritz Kunkel. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1947. xiv + 317 pages. $3.00. 
The keynote of this inward interpre- 

tation of Matthew’s gospel may be found 

in the Preface: “The Book Changes the 

Reader.” For Dr. Kunkel sets before 

us a task to be wrestled with, forcing 

us “to labor until our own inner struc- 
ture is changed.” He insists that the 

Gospel is meant to deal with the present 

—with our own inner present. We may 

not use the authority of Jesus as an ex- 

cuse for living in the past or following 
any stereotyped pattern, once we recog- 
nize Christ as a living, present power 
within us, driving us to face our crises 
for ourselves. As the first disciples had 
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to learn not to depend on the outer 
physical presence of their Teacher, so 
must we. 


To illustrate this thesis the author 


uses story after story from Matthew, for 
example “The Night-Sea fourney”: 


The tempest and the waves are 
age old symbols for the “perils of the 
soul” during a time of crisis and that 
means of possible initiation. . . . Jesus 
forces his disciples to face a storm, he 
takes away their security; then leaves 
them alone in the danger. He wishes 
to try out the power of their own 
faith. . . . The disciples fail. . . . 
When Jesus “rebuked the winds and 
the sea,” did he speak to the elements 
in the outer world, or did he speak 
to the violent waves of anxiety within 
the disciples’ hearts? The inner and 
the outer world coincide. . . . This 
is not the story of a great miracle, 
but of a great failure (p. 148). 


This is characteristic of the way in 
which Kunkel deals with many of the 
controversial problems of higher criti- 
cism. Instead of allowing escape into 
textual or historical issues, he throws 
out a question and a challenge! Thus 
he frees us from preoccupation with 
what happened to the outer waves by 
turning our attention to our own task— 
the waves of anxiety within ourselves. 

As one tries to apply this vision of the 
coinciding of the inner and outer worlds, 
a new and creative relationship to the 
“outer” evils begins to emerge. Danger, 
temptation, crisis become means of 
growth. “The only way to overcome 
darkness is to walk right into it.” Thus 
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Kunkel explains the inner significance, 
for us, of Jesus’ going to Jerusalem. 

In like manner he interprets terms 
which have troubled scholars for cen- 
turies. “Son of Man” he takes to mean 
“the divine and creative light which is 
to be kindled in each individual.” “The 
meek” refers to those who are “sensi- 
. without inhibitions and repres- 
sions.” So exclusively is this psychologi- 
cal “Gospel according to Kunkel” em- 
phasized throughout the book that one 
is tempted to turn for balance to a strong 
dose of prophetic literalism, from, say, 
St. Francis or the Catholic Worker. 

Yet Kunkel’s approach can make Jesus’ 
insights available for use by the ordinary 
Christian in a peculiarly vital way. To 
the minister who is interested in inward 
growth, it will afford endless suggestions 
for fruitful sermons as well as for pastoral 
counselling. And one can hardly study 
the book sincerely without receiving a 
profound challenge to start on one’s own 
spiritual journey of continuing inner 


tive . 


,’ 


creation. 
TERESINA RowELL Havens 


Pendle Hill 


Documents of the Christian Church. 
Selected and edited by Henry Batten- 
son, New York and London: Oxfoid 
University Press, 1947. xvi + 457 
pages. $1.75. 

One is happy to see the appearance 
of this little collection of the documents 
of the church. One finds here a gather- 
ing of historical materials from the earli- 
est times to the present, selected for 
the general reader and the general stu- 
dent. The interest on the part of the 
editor to illustrate the development of 
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the church and of church doctrine for 
the reader at large has set limits upon 
what could be included in a volume of 
this size. There are, accordingly, many 
gaps in the record, the most obvious be- 
ing the entire omission of materials per- 
taining to the Eastern church between 
the Great Schism and the year 1922. 

Offsetting to some extent the hardly 
avoidable omission of important mate- 
tials is the mature handling of the mate- 
rials that are included. The editor has 
avoided, what would be a ready tempta- 
tion for a volume of this size, the pre- 
senting of a multitude of scraps, in order 
to give some documents in a more ade- 
quate length. In this same direction, 
related documents have been grouped 
together, at the expense of some dis- 
proportion, in preference to the impartial 
presentation of discontinuous materials. 
This concern for the general reader is 
manifest also in the handling of anno- 
tations and introductions. Superficial 
treatment is avoided for the sake of the 
more complete clarification of the more 
important and, in some instances, more 
abstruse topics. 

The selections of this volume are 
placed in a general chronological order 
under two main divisions within the 
history of the church: (1) the early 
church to the Council of Chalcedon 
(451); (2) from the Council of Chal- 
cedon to the present (1922). In the 
former of the two divisions, the chrono- 
logical order is less direct because of the 
arrangement of many of the documents 
under doctrinal topics. In the latter, 
the one exception to this order is the 
placing of the documents of the English 
church, included somewhat in dispro- 
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portion, in separate sections, This is di- 
rectly attributable to the Anglican in- 
terest from which the book as a whole, 
as the editor frankly admits, is com- 
piled. Though an interest of this or a 
similar nature is understandable, it does 
vitiate to some extent the concerns of 
the editor to reach the general reader 
and the general student. 
Wituiam A. BanNnER 

School of Religion 

Howard University 


Philo: Foundations of Religious Philos- 
ophy in Judaism, Christionity, and 
Islam. By Harry Austryn Wolfson. 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 
1947. Two volumes: I, xvi + 462 
pp-; Il, xiv + 531 pages. $10.00 
a set. 

From now on, if you want to study 
Philo, you must read this book of Wolf- 
son’s. It is the sort of thing for which 
the adjective “monumental” ought to 
be reserved: immense in scope, massive 
and close-textured in its detailed an- 
alyses, and is genuinely significant in 
its total outcome. It is, one may say 
quite confidently, one of the three best 
books on Philo (the other two being 
Goodenough’s By Light, Light and Bre- 
hier’s Les Idées Phélosophiques et Re- 
ligteuses de Philon D’Alexondrie—2nd 
edition). 

Phélo is a part of a projected series of 
studies of the dominant forms of re- 
ligious philosophy from Plato to Spinoza. 
As Wolfson himself says: “It is an at- 
tempt to build up, out of innuendoes, a 
systematic structure of his (Philo’s) 
thought and also to piece together, out 
of allusions and implications, the story 
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of its growth” (I, vi). In order to build 
up a system from the writings of a no- 
toriously unsystamatic author like Philo, 
Wolfson resorts to what he calls “the 
hypothetico - deductive method” (lI, 
106), which appears to be the effort to 
study Philo against the background of 
Platonism and Judaism and then to show, 
at every major point, the degree of con- 
formation, deviation and transformation 
of these traditions which may serve as a 
measure of Philo’s own original and cre- 
ative achievement. The thesis, which 
emerges from such an analysis, is that 
Philo represents a fundamental depar- 
ture from the classical tradition in Greek 
philosophy, and that he was a truly 
original shaper and systematizer of a 
new form of religious philosophy, which 
thereafter became the dominant pattern 
in Judaism, Christianity, and Islam for 
the next seventeen centuries or so. 


Philo is the founder of this new 
school of philosophy, and from him it 
directly passes on to the Gospel of 
John, from whom it passes on to Mos- 
lem and hence also to mediaeval Jew- 
igh philosophy. Philo is the direct or 
indirect source of this type of philos- 
ophy which continues uninterruptedly 
in its main assertions for well-nigh 
seventeen centuries, when at last it is 
openly challenged by Spinoza (II, 
457). 


These “‘main assertions,” as Wolfson 
summarizes them, are the chief tenets of 
theistic metaphysics: the existence of 
one God, Creator and Benevolent Gov- 
ernor of the world, whose Providence is 
in and over all His works; the primacy 
of revelation and the corresponding ne- 
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cessity of faith as prerequisite for sig- 
nificant knowledge; the assumption of 
human freedom and responsibility and 
the acceptance of the theonomous ground 
of religion and morality (Cf. Wolfson’s 
summary of the leading themes of me- 
diaeval philosophy with his summary of 
the principles of Philo’s “preamble of 
faith” (II, 444ff. and I, 164ff). 
There are two rather obvious critical 
reservations to be registered against this 
admittedly great and important study. 
The first is a mild dubiety, to say the 
least, concerning the derivation of so 
definite and grandiose a system from the 
sprawling, inchoate, and deliberately un- 
systematic Philonic corpus. Even Wolf- 
son admits that he has to do it by in- 
ference and hypothetical reconstruction 
from innuendoes and allusions. The very 
neatness and comprehensiveness of the 
system thus derived awakens a suspicion 
that at least some of the finish and com- 
pleteness of later systems of this same 
genre has been read back into what may 
well have been their partial prototype. 
The other reservation is prompted by 
a comparison of this interpretation of 
Philo with that of another equally ex- 
pert student in this field, E. R. Good- 
enough. They are so different in essen- 
tial conception as to leave the less ex- 
pert reader in considerable bafflement. 
Goodenough is concerned with Philo’s 
resemblances to the surrounding milieu 
of Greek mystery-religion; Wolfson al- 
most completely ignores this aspect of 
Philo and concentrates upon his Jewish- 
ness and profound originality. Both can 
hardly be right; each has an important, 
partial truth which needs to be synthe- 
sized in a balanced appraisal. It would 
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be an extremely rewarding exercise to 
read or re-read Philo in conjunction 
with a careful and critical use of both 
Wolfson and Goodenough (and, ideally, 
Brehier as well). 

This brings us back to our original as- 
sertion: Wolfson’s Pilo is an undeclina- 
ble challenge to the serious student of 
ancient and mediaeval philosophy. As 
such, it is a notable addition to our re- 
sources for understanding and interpret- 
ing one of the most interesting and im- 
portant chapters in that philosophy. 


ALBERT C, OUTLER. 


Yale University 


Christian Perfection. By Frangois Fén- 
elon. Edited by Charles F. Whiston. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1947. ix + 208 pages. $1.75. 
This book looks forward to Rousseau’s 

low estimate of sophisticated civilized so- 

ciety and backward to Augustine’s God- 
centered world view in which the indis- 
pensable precondition for any valid ex- 
ercise of the reason is confession of the 

perversion of the will. In 1918, E. 

Seilliere published a work in which he 

undertook to show the manner in which 

Fénelon was a precursor of Rousseau. For 

Fénelon, as for Augustine, the “world” 

is the sum-total of man’s effort to build 

a tabernacle to his own glory in time 

rather than to return the glory to God 

his maker. The “world” is the expres- 
sion of sinfulness. 


Postulating a “state of nature,” Rous- 
seau contrasted it with the state of civil- 
ized society. He, too, found it rooted 
in man’s self-reflection accompanied by 


pride. a society was corrupt. 
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The conventional amenities only con- 
cealed a preying self-interest whereby, 
covertly, the members of socciety fed 
upon one another. And Fénelon, observ- 
ing the ways of men in city and at court, 
had said: “I see everywhere only vexa- 
tion, only base and unworthy servitude, 
only deplorable necessity disguising it- 
self from morning till evening.” 

So far as I can presently determine, 
Mrs. Mildred W. Stillman, translator, 
and Dr. Charles F. Whiston, editor, have 
given us the first English edition of 
Instructions et Avis sur Divers Potnts 
de la Morale et de la Perfection Chré- 
tienne. It is a magnificent service; for 
Fénelon deserves to be ranked as one of 
the most profound and acute of all Chris- 
tian interpreters of the inner life of 
man. 

Instructions de la Perfection Chré- 
tienne is firmly rooted in the great 
themes of the Augustinian theology and 
anthropology: the unconditional sover- 
eignty of God, the entire dependence 
of man, the pride and self-interest which 
turns man from God to himself, the 
internal division and tension in the soul 
whereby it is, at once, drawn toward 
God but flees from God, the continuous 
and unremitting pursuit of man by God 
(prevenient grace), the impossibility of 
works unto salvation apart from grace, 
all human virtue as splendid vices nour- 
ishing man in complacency, the neces- 
sity of turning without being turned, 
the life of the Christian as one of “pure 
faith” or unconditional trust in God. 

No writer could come closer to Cal- 
vin in the words: “There are only two 
truths in the world,-that God is all, and 


the creature nothing.” This is not 
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peripheral but central. Though a Ro- 
man Catholic archbishop obviously at 
home with St. Thomas, Fénelon’s theol- 
ogical inheritance is Augustinian and 
Pauline; hence one continually perceives 
an affinity with the Reformation. It 
could not be true to say that Fénelon 
would accord with Sola fide; but it is 
apparent that, whatever the milieu of 
Christian faith and whatever the instru- 
mentalities of grace (e.g., the sacra- 
ments), still salvation is a transaction of 
immediacy with God and there is no 
completion of it apart from an entire 
death to self and a replacement of self- 
will by the life of God in man. This 
is the life of “pure faith,” of Christian 
“simplicity” and perfection. There is 
a radicalism in Fénelon’s conception of 
the Christian life which does not lie 
easily in the grooves of a sacramental 
conception of the means of salvation. 

These lines from a poem on Fénelon 
by the Duke of Devonshire in the reign 
of Queen Ann indicate the sense of 
affinity which one group within the 
Church of England entertained with 
reference to what they regarded as a 
Protestant proclivity in the writings of 
Fénelon. 


Cambray! whilst of seraphic Love you 
write, 

The noblest image in the clearest light! 

A Love by no self-interest debased, 

But on the Almighty’s high perfection 
placed: 

A Love in which true piety consists, 

That soars to Heaven without the help 
of priests. 


But the book is a classic of Christian 
devotion because of the infinitely per- 
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ceptive manner in which Fénelon delves 
into the deeps of the human spirit and 
brings to shriveling light and air the 
devious ways in which the creature eludes 
the Creator’s loving pursuit. Francis 
Thompson must have read this work and 
observed how Fénelon unbears the heart: 
its fear “lest having God it have nought 
else beside” and its pride by which it 
offers its sullied works to God in place 
of love and submission to God. The 
book is great theology, great devotional 
literature, and unsurpassed in its com- 
prehension of the issues between God 
and man in the wrestle of man with 
God. 

Rosert E. CusHMAN 
The Divinity School 
Duke University 


Evil and the Christian Faith. By Nels 
F, S. Ferré. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1947. 169 pages. $2.50. 
I know of no other recent book that 

has been as successful as this one in bring- 

ing theological thought into vital con- 
nection with the problems of everyday 
living. The thesis of this book by the 

Abbot Professor of Christian Theology, 

Andover Newton Theological Seminary, 

is that evil is the central problem of 

religion, involving the very center of 
life. No trained theologian or Christian 
minister can afford to miss becoming 
conversant with the contents of this 
remarkable volume, whether he agrees 
or disagrees with the general viewpoint. 

Every type of mind will find the au- 

thor’s insistence on the Christian perspec- 

tive of God as Agapé enriching, reveal- 

ing, and challenging. The work as a 

whole is a good illustration of how prob- 
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lems in theology can be meaningfully 
related to the living problems of men. 

Several general characteristics of the 
book deserve special attention. Although 
the author deals with noble themes, he 
never loses the reader in the twilight of 
ambiguities. I know of nothing better 
for one who has almost lost the feel of 
the Christian religion than the experi- 
ence of following Dr. Ferré in the fun- 
damental ideas of evil and freedom, evil 
and sin, evil and nature, God and suf- 
fering, evil and history, evil and the 
ultimate. 

In the second place, the book is true 
to the genius of historic Christianity in 
that it challenges us with the funda- 
mentals of the faith. This is to say, 
Christianity has always held to certain 
values embedded in and_ expressed 
through institutions, moralities, and 
theologies suitable to given ages. Any 
one then who may disagree with Pro- 
fessor Ferré’s conclusion must remember 
that he is obligated to produce and jus- 
tify his own position. 

Finally, the book aims to present in 
an objective way those statements which 
constitute the constant base of Christian 
living. The author, however, does not 
pretend to be disinterested. This pass- 
age draws both objectivity and personal 
belief into a meaningful synthesis: 


Reason in the Christian faith 
is sufficient to show us that the most 
high is also the most real—if we 
will but see. Such seeing, however, 
comes only with clinching grace 
through surrender to the claims of 
God’s love and holy living. All 
that we have and are must be put in 
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His service. When that is done, 
our reason becomes no theory with- 
out power to serve and to save. 
It becomes, rather, an instrument 
in God’s hand whereby our under- 
standing obedience constitutes a 
channel of God’s mercy and an aid 
in the overcoming of evil. 


I have profited so greatly from read- 
ing this book that it may seem ungrate- 
ful to close on a critical note, but ob- 
jection may be registered at two points: 
(1) the author’s confident use of “evil’’ 
in a vicious catch-all category in which 
may be enshrined prejudice and a nar- 
row point of view. (2) Christian faith, 
Professor Ferré contends, describes what 
happens within the context of historical 
events even though the source of change 
be supernatural. If this is so its case 
must be defended before the bar of his- 
torical criticism. But our author argues 
that though faith can be supported, it 
cannot be overthrown by reason and 
natural fact. A source of the difficulty 
is in the definition of supernatural and 
natural as sharply contradictory modes of 
reality, that they can intersect, whether 
in historical event or in knowledge, only 
by means of miracle. 

J. H. Sarrerwuite 


Hood Theological Seminary 


The Negro Spiritual Speaks of Life and 
Death. By Howard Thurman. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1947. 


56 pages. $1.00. 


The little volumes containing the 


Ingersoll Lectures on Immortality at 
Harvard University have carried many 
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distinguished names. Now Howard 


Thurman, whose mind has been ripened 
by years of experience in study, teach- 


ing, administration, and writing, comes 
to tell the tale of the Negro Spirituals 
as they speak of the ultimate themes of 
life and death. The book is the product 
of competent knowledge and is written 
in a direct and effective style. The 
quotations from the Spirituals bring 
home the points the author makes in 
a telling fashion. 

In a way, the book tells the tale of an 
unsophisticated people listening to the 
deepest voices in their own souls, and 
turning what they hear to words of 
strange and haunting music. There is 
really a profound philosophy implicit in 
all this, for the great matters of faith 
are not so much to be discovered as to 
be remembered. “The word is very nigh 
unto thee, in thy mouth and in thy 
heart.” 

We are all too likely to listen to the 
Negro Spirituals feeling their charm and 
at times their strange power, without 
being aware that they may be the vehicle 
of priceless meaning. That which comes 
up from the deepest experiences of a 
race and pours itself forth in their 
songs is not to be taken lightly. The 
imperishable hopes which express them- 
selves in great Spirituals are a part of the 
religious treasure of mankind. This lec- 
tureship gave Howard Thurman an op- 
portunity to set the Spirituals forth in 
their true dignity. And he has not 
failed to make good use of his oppor- 
tunity. 

Lynn Howarp Hovcn 
New York City 
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The Divine Imperative. By Emil Brun- 
ner. Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1947. $6.50. 
This book was written in 1932. It 


is a tribute to its value that Westminster 


728 pages. 


has re-issued it and a number of Brun- 


ner’s better-known works. Some theo- 
logians, e.g., Reinhold Niebuhr, consider 
The Divine Imperative to be Brunner’s 
best book. 

The Divine Imperative is a systematic 
of Christian ethics. It is 


complete and exhaustive. In fact, one of 


treatment 


its chief values is it comprehensiveness. 
It can readily be used as a “handbook 
of moral theology.” Some familiarity 
with the book is a precondition of such 
use, but once this is had the book is 
usable for a wide variety of problems. 
It is seriously recommended, particularly 
for parish ministers, as one of a small 
number of indispensable reference books. 

This volume is valuable, not only 
because it is comprehensive, but also 
because it is written from a definite 
point of view. It tries earnestly to ap- 
proach the problem of ethics from the 
point of view of a Protestant version of 
Christianity. This is clearly expressed 
is the sub-title to the German edition: 
Entwurf einer protestantischtheologischen 
ethik (Outline of a Protestant Theologi- 
cal Ethic) Brunner’s ethics is not for 
man “in general” but for man as jus- 
tified by faith, actually or potentially, 
and the norm is not defined by the 
good “‘in general” but by the good in a 
context of justification by faith. 

Not only is this ethical system distin- 
gtished from rational philosophic ethics, 
but it is distinguished from the Roman 
Catholic version of Christian ethics. This 
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comes out at a number of points. Brun- 
ner rejects the law of nature as the 
for the content of the 
He rejects the Catholic 


chief source 
ethical life. 


morality with its two levels, the “course 
of perfection” and the “Dominical pre- 


cepts.” For him the moral dynamic is 
the Lutheran gratitude for justification 
than the 
empowerment added to natural human 


rather Catholic sacramental 


competence, 


The main part of the book is divided 
into two sections. The first of these 
establishes the quality of ethics. The 
ethical enterprise is of absolute import 
because it is commanded by a holy God. 
The command (das Gedot) of a living 
God, experienced only where God is 
known in faith, is the source of the 
ethical demand and not “the everlasting 
right” or “principles” or some “intrinsic 
good.” The second section presents the 
content of the moral enterprise, the stuff 
of decision. The moral stuff is given 
by life in its concreteness. This Brun- 
ner interprets, in the classical Protestant 
manner, as “The Orders of Creation” 
(die Ordungen). Creation is not fea- 
tureless but has certain recurrent “natural 
features,” The Orders. These orders 
are principally the family, the economic 
order, political order, the cultural com- 
munity and the community of faith. 
The orders are finite to begin with and 
are corrupted by sin. So the moral 
content is in itself ambiguous. Yet the 
command to labor in this field is absolute. 
The absolute importance of the sinful 
and relative is the theme of the book. 
Because Creator and Redeemer are one, 
the Christian carries on the work of the 
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world and is cleansed of the guilt neces- 
sarily incurred thereby. 

The Divine Imperative is a noble 
book, well conceived and broadly carried 
out. 

Cuirrorp L. STANLEY 
Protestant Episcopal Theological 
Seminary 


The Mediator. By Emil Brunner. Trans- 
lated by Olive Wyon. Philadelphia: 
The Westminster Press, 1947. 624 
pages. $6.00. 

Our human solidarity is sin (p. 145). 
Knowledge of sin is the presupposition 
of faith (p. 151). Sin is the gulf which 
separates God and man (p. 291). There 
is no continuity between the holy God 
and the sinful creature (p. 291). Hu- 
man nature is not essentially bad because 
if it were, God could not have taken on 
human nature in the person of Jesus. 
But man has become bad through the 
Fall, and now the original sin prevents 
his soul from flying. In his own strength 
he cannot possibly move towards God 
(p. 292). In fact, he cannot lift a 
finger to help himself (p. 292). All 
he can do is really and truly to despair 
(p. 300). Out of despair, and only out 
of despair, faith may grow. Faith is the 
attitude of those who simply receive 
(p. 299). God alone acts; we merely en- 
dure (p. 283). God, the Absolute Sover- 
eign (p. 289), speaks and man is silent 
(p. 283). In the intercourse between 
God and man the initiative belongs 
to God. He moves towards man (p. 
294). The descending movement is 
Christian; the ascending movement is 
non-Christian (p. 292). 

The acceptance of these theses is the 
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only key to an understanding of Jesus 
Christ, of his deity and his humanity, 
of his person and his work, according to 
Brunner. He keeps his judgment con- 
cerning the doctrines of verbal inspira- 
tion and of the virgin birth in suspense, 
but otherwise he defends the dogmas of 
the church with admirable consistency 
and in great earnest. He shares the 
views of those who feel that the basis of 
the moral degeneration of the present 
day lies in the loss of the sense of guilt 
(p. 530), and he blames modern theol- 
ogy for having allowed itself to be de- 
luded by idealism (p. 393), speculation, 
mysticism, rational moralism—in short, 
by movements which do not see the gulf 
between God and man. _ In particular, 
he rejects the Schleiermacher-Ritschl- 
Harnack school. 

Counterattacks launched by philos- 
ophers, historians, scientists may not 
reach the plane on which Brunner is 
arguing. The question remains, is his 
interpretation of Christianity the only 
one legitimate, and if so, what about the 
future? The Mediator appeared first 
twenty years ago, and the fact that this 
new translation has found its publishers 
may seem significant. There are those 
theologians among us who will agree 
with Arnold Toynbee when, with refer- 
ence to sin and guilt, he says (A Study 
of History, p. 455): “We may anxiously 
scan the landscape of our contemporary 
spiritual life for any symptoms that may 
give us ground for hope that we are 
regaining the use of a spiritual faculty 
which we have been doing our utmost to 
sterilize.” 

For better or worse, the visible symp- 
toms seem to give evidence of a trend 
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in the opposite direction. The Ger- 
mans have recently gone through an 
ocean of sin, but they have failed to 
develop a sense of guilt, and even those 
of them who preserved a sense of re- 
sponsibility and were sent to prisons and 
to concentration camps frankly declare 
that they have no use for the theology 
of Barth and Brunner. It seems that in 
modern man the sense of guilt has been 
replaced by a sense of fear. It started 
with the French when, after the first 
world war, they were longing for se- 
curity, and now we are almost at the 
point of a world-wide panic. “Freedom 
from fear” has become a powerful slo- 
gan. The philosophy of existentialism 
is widely discussed because it takes its 
starting point from the experience of 
fear, anxiety, care. 

If this analysis is correct, it will be 
the most urgent responsibility of theo- 
logians to demonstrate how fear can be 
an instrument with which to detect the 
strength of Christian principles. He 
who has fears is afraid of losing some- 
thing which to him is valuable. There 
are thus values in which he believes. 
Fears will thrive only where there is in 
the background a faith stronger than 
fear, just as doubts will thrive only 
where there is ip the background a cer- 
tainty stronger than doubt. The diff- 
culty is not how to overcome fear but 
how to make it fertile. Brunner can- 
not lead us on this road, but it may be 
that times healthier than ours will find 
their way back into the depth of his 
truly faithful theology. 

Wa ter Fa.es 


Lincoln University, Pa. 
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Wisdom and Responsibility. By Walter 
Fales. Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1946. 166 pages. $2.50. 
Dr. Fales has written a compact and 

suggestive book. It is full of meat for 
everyone who is concerned about ethical 
foundations; and what thoughtful! per- 
son today is not so concerned? To run 
through the chapter headings would not 
be profitable, since they do not reveal 
the central theme of the book, which 
turns on the relations of value and per- 
sonality. 

A few quotations will indicate the 
tenor of Dr. Fales’s thought. “Values,” 
he says, “have no higher degree of real- 
ity than that which can be derived from 
their being potential developments of 
' personalities. Plato would not admit 
this thesis, but Max Scheler seems to 
have proved it” (p. 3). What, then, of 
the objectivity of values? “Objective 
values are abstractions based on the ex- 
perience of subjective values” (p. 29). 
In short, there are no Platonic Ideas ex- 
ternal to personality; values are real only 
in persons. Objective values are logical 
standards, but Fales holds that “this does 
not mean that they exert their influence 
from somewhere beyond” (p. 30). Pre- 
sumably he means from beyond the 
realm of personality. 

At this point the thought becomes 
somewhat unclear. Dr. Fales seems to 
fee] it necessary to put up a barrier 
which prevents a movement of thought 
from personal values to a personal God. 
At any rate, he protests against the idea 
of “the most perfect being.” “The con- 
ception of the infinite is fallacious.” 
“Absolute power is absolute lack of pow- 
er” (p. 42). “Absolute knowledge 
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means absolute absence of questions. It 
means absolute ignorance. It is nothing” 
(p. 43). Even the modifications of ab- 
soluteness which lead Charles Hartshorne 
to a view of God as finite do not satisfy 
Dr. Fales. He does not make clear to 
the reader why he identifies a most per- 
fect being with an absolutely infinite 
being. But he does insist that his argu- 
ment is not meant to disprove the exist- 
ence of God; it attacks only the approach 
to belief through the idea of a most per- 
fect being, which Fales deems anthropo- 
morphic. A critic will recognize much 
force in the attack on absolute infinity; 
but will wonder how man can approach 
any reality save through human experi- 
ence. Fales concludes that the final end 
is “solidarity with every creature,” and 
thus he thinks of God much as the 
Friends do (p. 95). 

A personal-social theory of value is, 
then, the great message of the book be- 
fore us. It is largely influenced by Sche- 
ler, from whom Fales derives a concept 
of the I-and-Thou. It is, however, sur- 
prising to find no mention of Martin 
Buber in this connection, whose develop- 
ment of the I-Thou relation has been 
unusually thorough and influential. 

Among other topics treated in this 
volume are the relations of intelligence 
to instinct, and the nature of responsi- 
bility and personality. On these and 
other topics, Dr. Fales offers many wise 
ideas. Yet his concepts are not always 
exact. For example, in speaking of per- 
sonality, he calls it “the fulfillment of 
all promises which are laid out in the 
structure of our individuality” (p. 57). 
If one asks whether all promises, all po- 
tentialities, of any individual ever have 
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been fulfilled, the answer must be nega- 
tive. The definition, therefore, applies 
to nothing actual, and is unsatisfactory. 
Yet its underlying purpose is sound. Dr. 
Fales intends to emphasize the fact that 
“personality is not a dress ready to wear. 
It is a dynamic development” (p. 161). 
In this he is thoroughly right. The 
sound insights in this book far exceed 
its defects. 
Epcar SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN 

Boston University 


The Meaning of Existence. By Charles 
Duell Kean. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1947. xiv + 222 pages. 
$3.00. 

This book is one of an increasing 
number written these days following 
Kierkegaard’s philosophy of man and ex- 
istence. That it is written by an Epis- 
copalian rector is that much of an indi- 
cation of the various areas of the church 
into which this dialectical philosophy 
and theology has penetrated. The book 
shows a considerable influence by Paul 
Tillich and Reinhold Niebuhr, both in 
thought and phraseology. 

The author analyzes man’s life as be- 
ing lived upon three different levels— 
history, intellect, and existence. 

By the level of history the author 
means “the area of man’s relationship 
to nature, both the physical world and 
the community of men.” The events of 
history have a relationship of sequence 
and series. History is expressed in “two 
interrelated subcategories,” economics 
and politics. But even here the level of 
history is the “simple encounter with 
events,” 

By the level of intellect is meant the 
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four functions of the mind: memory, 
anticipation, critical judgment, and cre- 
ativity. These enable man to transcend 
his experiences on the level of history. 
Hence, the concerns of man on the in- 
tellectual level are supertemporal. This 
fact indicates a contradiction between 
these two levels. On the level of his- 
tory man regards all concerns as objects 
of his knowing. On the intellectual level 
man sees himself related to all else as 
subject to object. 

The level of Existence is recognized 
when a man realizes that he exists. He 
exists as a social being, which means that 
his relation to other men and to God 
is that of a subject-subject sort. This is 
best expressed by the term “I-thou.” 
Man is the only part of the world which 
has this consciousness, and so is desig- 
nated as a person. As the person looks 
at himself he sees himself as in Exist- 
ence mow. Seen historically, man is a 
succession of events. Seen intellectually, 
man is an everlasting essential being. 
But when he sees himself as he exists he 
sees himself in the present indicative 
active. 

This is tragedy, because as man sees 
himself now he sees that he is a part of 
all else—he is the “I-thou”—and must 
act upon that insight in all practical ex- 
periences and in every decision. Hence, 
objectivity is only relative. Self-interest 
always colors an act, and yet man must 
act. In every attempt to improve an 
evil situation it must be recognized that 
the one improving it is himself responsi- 
ble for it. This tragedy impels one to 
question the meaning of his own Exist- 
ence, which immediately brings him to 
an evil correlative to tragedy, anxiety. 
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It leads him to strive for security, status, 
and achievement. His attempts lead to 
moral failure, and that results in a sense 
of guilt. 

The contradiction between the levels 
of history and the intellect, and the ex- 
perience of tragedy and anxiety on the 
level of Existence form the basis for the 
confusion and fear which typifies the 
world today. Is there an answer to this? 
The answer is in the Christian Gospel, 
interpreted in mythological terms. Two 
myths, especially, serve as the answer, 
the myth of the Cross and the myth of 
the Resurrection. The former teaches 
that the goodness of man as well as his 
self-interest responsible for the 
_ Cross. “Every man who confronts the 
Christ on the level of Existence knows 
himself as a crucifier.” The myth of 
the Resurrection “says bluntly—this 
Jesus who died on the Cross is the 
world’s most effective personality now.” 
By accepting Jesus as the Christ in terms 
of Existence man knows him on the “I- 
thou” basis. 

This is what the disciples and the 
early Christians discovered when by 
revelation they found themselves con- 
fronted by God. It is what men need 
today. The Pentecostal myth holds the 
answer. It asserts “that the Christ, who 
is accepted by faith on the basis of the 
Cross and Resurrection in terms of Ex- 
istence, can be the decisive influence 
which does not so much clarify the prob- 
lems men must decide as it clarifies the 
men who must decide them.” 

The religious insights the author dis- 
plays are often profound. Nevertheless, 
we cannot help but wonder whether he 
has presented them in a more effective 


was 
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way by clothing them in the paradoxical 
terminology of neo-orthodoxy rather 
than in the more familiar and clearer, 
even though older, traditional theologi- 
cal expressions. It may be true that 
“every man who shares (the apostles’) 
experience—identification, death of the 
autonomous personality, the discovery of 
the meaning of himself in the setting of 
an “I-thou” relationship to God and to 
other men, and commitment to living 
in the terms of the now—becomes an 
apostle.” But to discover the meaning 
of such a stream of phrases requires some 
doing, even for an apostle. 
J. Bruce Benney 

Bonebrake Theological Seminary 


The Great Beyond. By Maurice Mae- 
terlinck. Translated by Marta K. Neu- 
feld and Renee Spodhem. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1947. 226 
pages. $3.00. 


A book of aphorisms, discourses, and 
miniature dramas, this is the sixth of a 
series which, Maeterlinck tells us, a 
French critic has called his Pascalian 
He modestly disclaims any re- 
semblance to Pascal except in the form 
of his notes, but the comparison seems 


series. 


to haunt him. “Man had love for his 
God,” he says (p. 7) “but he does not 
have a God anymore, or rather his God 
does not have a name any more. He 
should be given one again. It is not im- 
possible, for trying to find one is almost 
finding it.” 

Maeterlinck too is sensitive, poetic, 
wistful; he has considerable knowledge 
of science, and knows it cannot be made 
a substitute for religious faith; modern 
progress has done nothing to “raise the 
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moral ceiling of man.” Another of his 
critics he quotes as saying, “Maeterlinck 
still believes that the universe can be 
conquered with the same old spiritual 
weapons,” meaning, however, not those 
of Christianity but those of a humanist, 
of the sixteenth century. He does full 
justice to “the heart’s reasons that rea- 
son cannot understand”—yet even so, 
he is a world away from the Pascal of 
the Pensées, 

“We want to know,” he says, “what 
soul and mind are responsible for all 
that exists, what we are called to do on 
this earth, why we suffer down here, 
where we come from, where we are go- 
ing, and so many terrifying questions 
that we have addressed for centuries to 
the ever silent heavens” (p. 5). It does 
not occur to him that the flat statement 
that the heavens have been “ever silent” 
is fully as dogmatic as the claim of the 
Christian that God has spoken—a dog- 
matism which, it seems, refuses to look 
at any historical evidence that might 
lend weight to the other side. 

He builds undeniably beautiful altars 
to the unknown God and broods upon 
the mysteries of life and death. He 
does not attempt consistency, for on his 
premises there is no reason why he 
should. He reproaches God: “Before 
Christ, God could have been excused, 
for He might not have known what 
suffering was” (p. 13). “When will 
God know what human suffering is?” 
(p. 113). He asserts that man makes 
God: “You will be rewarded, you will 
be punished, only by your own God” 
(italics his, p. 23). But he can turn 
from humanist agnosticism to mysticism: 
“We should not ever speak of God... . 
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It is by praising Him that we really 
commit blasphemy. A silence free of 
thoughts is alone worthy of Him” (p. 
34). Throughout the book, however, 
he speaks of little else—except death. 
“If death did not exist, man would be 
God” (p. 41). “We die when we are 
born... .” (p. 47). “Bete . my birth, 
I was. After my death, I shall be. What 
is the difference?” (p. 57). To him, 
death is a poetic nothingness which 
merges into the All. “We do not have 
any other future than death. It is our 
native land” (p. 29). 

Such wisdom as is attainable by a 
sympathetic but essentially detached 
aesthetic approach to life abounds in this 
book. 

ErmMIniE Huntress LANTERO 
Religion in Life 
New York City 


The Perennial Philosophy. By Aldous 
Huxley. New York and London: 
Harper and Brothers, 1945. xi + 
312 pages. $3.00. 

It has been said that the great flower- 
ings of mysticism have always followed 
immediately after periods of materialism. 
If this is true, the modern world may 
well expect to see some such growth in 
this day. Modern man’s loss of faith in 
the ability of scientific methods to bring 
final answers to his problems, and his 
agnosticism concerning the formal teach- 
ings of religion are beginning to force 
him to turn within for the salvation he 
seeks and needs. The first results of 
this movement inward are seen in the 
reissuing of old religious classics, the ap- 
pearance of anthologies of mystical writ- 
ings, and some few original writings by 
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contemporary “seers” such as Thomas 
Kelly and Charles Péguy. Gerald 
Heard’s many books have done much to 
familiarize Western readers with mysti- 
cal concepts. This recent book, written 
by Heard’s fellow countrymen, shows its 
debt to his thought at a number of 
points. The “perennial philosophy” of 
which it treats is the mystical approach 
to reality and values. This philosophy 
is) Mr. Huxley explains, “the core and 
spiritual heart of all higher religion.” 
It has a metaphysic, a psychology, and 
an ethic. Metaphysically, it recognizes 
“4 divine Reality substantial to the 
world”; psychologically, it finds in the 
human soul “something similar to, or 
even identical with, divine Reality”; 
ethically, it states that the end of man 
is the knowledge of God. 

The basic assumption of the author is 
that knowledge of truth is most clearly 
apprehended by those who have become 
loving, pure in heart, and poor in spirit. 
Consequently the mystic has more re- 
liable knowledge than the merely ra- 
tional philosopher, if such there be. And 
the theologian who is not himself a 
mystic can best form his theology by 
studying the lives and works of the great 
mystics. 

This is said to be an anthology of 
mystical writings, connected by means 
of the author’s comments and sugges- 
tions. Actually, it is better described as 
a discussion of mysticism and its impli- 
cations, illustrated by appropriate quo- 
tations from the writings of the world 
religions. Beginning with the meta- 
physical concept that man and the Divine 
are ultimately united, the author in suc- 
ceeding chapters discusses the nature of 
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God, his immanence and transcendence, 
man’s personality as a barrier to salva- 
tion, and so goes on to discuss from this 
viewpoint most of the range of human 
experience, such as religion and tem- 
perament, time and eternity, salvation, 
suffering, faith, the miraculous. These 
discussions are marked frequently by pro- 
found insight. They throw the light 
of the religious understanding of life in 
its purest form on our unhappy world, 
exposing its false values, idolatries, and 
misbeliefs, Exercises and techniques for 
developing the spiritual life are sug- 
gested. A very useful bibliography of 
the religious classics concludes the vol- 
ume. 

As a whole the book attacks the claim 
of any religion to be absolute, and so 
will be anacceptable to Christian funda- 
mentalist and neo-orthodox alike. It at- 
tempts to find a universal approach to 
religion which would regard any par- 
ticular formulation as giving possibly one 
path leading to truth, but not as the 
only path. Salvation is to be reached 
by way of the three paths of knowledge, 
devotion, and works, but ultimately it is 
primarily knowledge or insight into 
reality that leads farthest. These views 
are nearer to those of philosophic Hin- 
duism and Buddhism than to the usual 
beliefs of the Semitic religions. The 
author is very critical of Protestantism, 
both as it exists in modern culture, and 
in its theological formulations. He con- 
demns the Reformers, quoting with ap- 
proval Dean Inge’s statement that the 
most evil genius of Germany is Luther. 
He regrets that Castellio and Denk did 
not provide the theology of the Refor- 
mation instead of Luther and Calvin. 
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Many readers will disagree on the 
above points. Others will raise questions 
about Mr. Huxley’s interpretation of the 
results of the Duke University ESP and 
PK experiments, and perhaps still more 
concerning his very interesting attempt 
to account for the appearances of the 
Virgin, saints, demons, and other occur- 
rences commonly attributed to places of 
religious worship as “effects in the 
psychic medium” (p. 265). The major 
omission of the book is his failure to 
treat at length the life of the mystic in 
the world. Apart from these criticisms, 
the reviewer finds in this latest work by 
this brilliant author the finest discussion 
of its kind. It will provide for many 
agnostic and groping people a belief 
that religion need not be thought of in 
parochial terms, but is at least as large 
as life itself, which can be found valid 
not by some act of incredible faith but 
through the inward experience of one 
who truly seeks. It will be resented by 
all those whose understandings of re- 
ligion are restrictive. Yet all ministers 
and the theologically inclined will, at 
the very least, certainly be stimulated 
and have their eyes opened by it to 
deeper understandings of the life of our 
world and the depth to which we must 
go for correction of the evils which so 


beset us. 
J. Carvin KEENE 


School of Religion 
Howard University 


Conversations with an Unrepentant Lib- 
eral, By Julius Seelye Bixler. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1946. 
115 pages. $2.00. 

This very attractive and readable book, 
based upon the Dwight H. Terry Lec- 
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tures on religion in the light of science 
and philosophy, deals with the ancient 
philosophical conflict between rationalism 
and empiricism. It is rendered more 
interesting than such discussions usually 
are by the Socratean-Platonic device of 
bringing to life two Athenian worthies, 
Simmias, the “liberal,” or rationalist, 
and Cebes, the empiricist, who today 
perhaps, would be called the “liberal.” 
This venerable literary device gives a 
certain vivacity to what might be other- 
wise a rather heavy discourse; but it is 
at the same time a little difficult to fol- 
low his volleyball game of pitch-and- 
toss to know who has the ball. It is a 
kind of duplex, dialectical psycho-analy- 
sis in which two men seem to talk out 
their problems, though in reality, like 
Dr. Johnson’s dream-debates, in which 
he was sometimes beaten by his phantom 
opponent, it is only one person who 
carries on the monologue. 

The matter of the dialogue is stated 
in the first of three sections, the one on 
the liberal at bay. Cebes is the practi- 
cal man; Simmias is the idealistic ra- 
tionalist, or “liberal,” who dismisses the 
request for a definition of “liberalism” 
with the epigram that a fool asks for a 
definition at the beginning, but the 
philosopher waits till the end of the dis- 
cussion. The two dialecticians are really 
searching for definitions of both the con- 
tent and the methods of science, philos- 
ophy, religion, education, and social re- 
forms. The discussion is constantly 
fanned by the consuming passion of both 
men for social, political, economic refor- 
mation. By this test both are willing to 
measure their philosophic conclusions 
and to reject from consideration partly 
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or wholly what seems to have no bearing 
on such practical social outcomes. The 
discussion is lighted up by frequent 
sparkling stories, as pithy and cogent as 
they are witty. It is a volume that re- 
veals not only wide culture, sure erudi- 
tion, but also a penetrating grasp on the 
ever-recurring problems that arise today 
out of the tragic conditions of the world, 
coupled with a sincere spirit to find 
some cure or, at least, amelioration of 
the underlying causes that gave such 
conditions being. 

Though empiricism in the form of 
scientific results applied to society occu- 
pies the center of the stage, religion al- 
ways standing well within the shadow, 
“keeps a watch above his own.” For the 
‘ old problems, so often thoroughly con- 
sidered by both ancient and modern 
philosophers and theologians—including 
the reality of the world, the source of 
sensations in the mind, the origin of 
ideas, the unity of human consciousness, 
and continuity of the ego without which 
society cannot endure for long, the re- 
lation of sensations to ideas, the relation 
of ideas to the brain, morality and re- 
ligion, which together inspired the em- 
piricist, Locke, to write his revolution- 
izing “Essay”—insist upon thrusting 
their unwelcome presence into any seri- 
ous discussion of how we think and how 
we act. Naturally the empiricist refuses 
to entertain any ideas of beings un- 
knowable—like God, spirit (soul), 
atoms, electrons, material forces—things 
never to be observed by any human 
means, and only dimly conceived be- 
cause they are assumed to be like some 
things we already do perceive, like twin 
stars of which one is forever dark. 
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The reconciliation between stark em- 
piricism, with its incompleteness, and 
rationalism or idealism, with its “‘blood- 
less categories” and “‘passionless pursuit 
of passionless knowledge,” is suggested 
in the section on dynamic religion. 
Ideals, as limits of a series, work in hu- 
man experience, both inspiring and guid- 
ing human endeavor, and at the same 
time transcend experience as standards 
of truth, right, and beauty. Truth, as 
such an ideal, is, or ought to be, the end 
of a liberal education, treated in the 
third section. An even more inclusive 
reconciliation appears at the end of the 
first section, wherein Simmias points out 
agreements with Cebes. “What we 
should understand is that both sides of 
experience are important and each can 
respect and profit by the other’s insights 
without being false to his own.” This 
reconciliation, he believes, has been of- 
fered by the Friends, with their self- 
guiding “inner light,” or reason, and 
their practical devotion to social better- 
ment. He might have pointed out other 
great attempts made by philosophers 
since the day when Descartes broke ex- 
perience in two, when later, in Hume, 
empirical Humpty-Dumpty had a great 
fall, and later, when Reid, Kant and 
Neo-Hegelians tried to put him together 
again. 

A. Hormes 
Butler University 


The Protestant Pulpit. By Andrew 
Watterson Blackwood. New York- 
Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1947. 318 pages. $2.75. 

We have here an anthology of master 
sermons by a recognized teacher and au- 
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thority in homiletics. I know of no vol- 
ume that gives such a comprehensive ex- 
pression of the preaching in Protestant 
pulpits through the centuries. The mes- 
sages are selected regardless of nation or 
denomination. The reader will be im- 
pressed both with the wide range in the 
style of sermons in Protestant pulpits 
and with the changing emphasis which 
goes with a vital Christianity. Frederick 
William Robertson, the _ preacher’s 
preacher, and William Ashley Sunday, 
the last of the great leaders in mass 
evangelism, suggest something of the 
variety that awaits the thoughtful reader. 
The book will render a distinct service 
by revealing something of the unity in 
the thinking of Protestantism. 

Nineteen of the sermons are from 
ministers of other days, beginning with 
Martin Luther’s “Justification by Faith,” 
and closing with Frank William Bore- 
ham’s sermon on “David Livingston’s 
Text.” A number of the twenty present- 
day preachers were allowed to make their 
own selection of the message used. 
Among the subject announced are: The 
Heart of Christianity, Forgiveness of 
Sins, The Way of Faith, The Lord God 
Omnipotent Reigneth, and Repentance. 
It is a volume devoid of cheap material. 

Students in the seminary will be es- 
pecially pleased to find that the para- 
graphs in each sermon are numbered. 
In the Appendixes is a working sheet 
for sermon study, a bibliography on 
preaching, and a brief biographical 
sketch of the authors of the various ser- 
mons. 

Eucene B. Hawk 
Perkins School of Theology 
Southern Methodist University 
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The Business Administration of a 
Church. By Robert Cashman. Chi- 
cago: Willett, Clark and Company, 
1937. 163 pages. $1.75. 

Robert Cashman, business manager of 
the Chicago Theological Seminary for 
the past two decades, has rendered a 
great service to Christian laymen and 
pastors in his book The Business Ad- 
ministration of a Church, in which he 
gives excellent and practical suggestions 
for the furnishing and operation of the 
minister’s office. A chapter devoted to 
the discussion of “Files and Records” 
serves to reinforce the thesis of outlining 
the “Minister’s Preaching Year’; the 
argument given by the writer for the 
planning and setting up church organi- 
zations (clubs, auxiliaries) shows prac- 
tical insight and serves at the same time 
to renew the emphasis on “Stewardship” 
in the sense of the full codperation of 
laymen and pastor in the entire program 
of the church. 

The author has not failed to point out 
the necessity and the soundness of ad- 
vertising the full program of the church 
through every legitimate channel; and 
his illuminating discussion of “church 
finances” remains a challenge to the 
hard-pressed pastor to marshal the busi- 
ness forces of his congregation for as- 
sistance and leadership in this particular 
enterprise. 

The book gives a concise job analysis 
of the work of a sexton, a pastor, and of 
the various “Boards” of the church. The 
author reaches a climactic point in his 
appeal to laymen to undergird the pro- 
gram of the Christian way of life 
through the use of business methods 
which reflect the power of the gospel 
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as it manifests itself in a genuine dis- 
cipleship of Christ. The book is a 
call to codperative Christian stewardship 
of laymen and clergymen throughout the 
world, and it is also a plea for the adop- 
tion of modern business methods of the 
very highest order in our work. 


Daniet G. Hitt 


School of Religion 
Howard University 


How the Church Grows. By Roy A. 
Burkhart. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1947. 210 pages. $2.00. 
The author of this book, who is pastor 

of the Community Church of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, believes that the Protestant 
church is ineffective and unable to meet 
the needs of the hour. Its sermons, he 
believes, are “‘inoffensive”; its services 
are devoid of real worship values; it has 
no definite nor adequate program of re- 
ligious education; it does not know how 
to deal with the economic, social, na- 
tional or international problems which 
confront it; it is powerless in an age of 
secularism and materialism because it is 
dominated by its age. The church needs 
to be reborn! 

Over against this scathing criticism, 
the author envisions a new church, which 
he calls The True Church. It is a com- 
munity church, rural or urban, to be 
built on a multidenominational, interde- 
nomination or one-denominational basis, 
under a federated form of govern- 
ment. Its creed should be simple, accept- 
able to Protestants. It calls for a new 
type of leadership. Its minister should 
have sound theological training, a social 
passion, and a universal spirit. He should 
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possess qualities of “radiance, compassion, 
hopefulness, humor, and courage.” The 
sermons should aid the worshippers to. 
discover the meaning of life in the pur- 
poses of God. They should relate them- 
selves to the environment of the people 
and concern themselves with the ten- 
sions within the soul, where good and 
evil clash eternally. The cross should 
be the central theme. By it all life’s 
frustrations are overcome and victory is 
obtained, through discipline, sacrifice, 
and obedience to God’s will. 

There should be other ministries— 
namely, the radio, lecture platform, 
funeral service, and the like. Like the 
sermon, all these would center in actual 
life and would deal with the actual ex- 
periences of the people. 

The True Church requires a special- 
ized type of lay leadership for each 
sphere of activity in which it is engaged 
and for each age group. It can fulfill 
its function only when it has a program 
which covers every aspect of the life 
of its constituents. This vision includes 
the local church and broadens out into 
the community, the state, the nation, 
and the world. 

Chapters III, “It Uses Holy Re- 
sources,” and IV, “It is the Way to the 
Secret Spring,” are the strongest in the 
book. Chapter III recognizes the Bible 
as the major resource for Christian liv- 
ing, aided by philosophy, art, literature, 
science, nature, music—in fact, every 
aspect of human knowledge and en-. 
deavor. Chapter IV stresses the impor- 
tance and values of worship in the life 
of the church. The True Church must 
regain the capacity for worship, in which 
the soul becomes the highway for God,,. 
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the sanctuary, where the human and di- 
vine meet. 

This volume deserves very careful 
study. Though one may not accept all 
the author’s conclusions, he will find 
here many valuable suggestions which, 
if applied to our contemporary church 
life, will result in a very welcome growth 
and serviceableness to Protestantism, both 
of which are so sadly needed. 

Freverick J. Hanpy 
Gammon Theological Seminary 


What Must the Church Do? By Rob- 
ert S. Bilheimer. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1947. 148 pages. $1.00. 


The young and dynamic secretary of 
the Interseminary Movement, who is 
the “spark-plug” of this rebuilt model 
of one of our oldest interdenominational 
agencies, has written this little book as 
the concluding volume of the Intersem- 
inary Series. Not long out of divinity 
school, Mr. Bilheimer shows himself to 
have a comprehensive grasp of the 
church situation in the world of our day 
and writes with all the enthusiasm of 
youth as well as with the wisdom of 
Christian statesmanship. It was Bilheim- 
er who laid the plans for the Intersemi- 
nary conference held at Oxford, Ohio, 
last summer, and who projected the 
idea of the four volumes of preparatory 
studies which, upon their publication 
during the past year, created so much 
interest and favorable comment. 

This fifth and final volume is a sum- 
mary and interpretation of the preced- 
ing books and is meant to focus them 
into a call to action. It is a complete 
work in itself, although referring often 
to the preeeding volumes, and will bear 
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use as a guide for many groups who wish 
to study the whole question of the pres- 
ent task of the church. Yet one must 
not suppose that it takes the place of the 
Interseminary Series. Some of the essays 
in those volumes are too good to miss, 
and this final book takes on added rich- 
ness when read against the background 
of its predecessors. 

The first chapter seeks to discover the 
essence of the challenge which faces the 
church from our culture and its various 
groups, and finds it in the denial of 
man’s full stature. ‘Depersonalization 
(of men) is the central challenge of the 
time” (p. 25). This is true, no doubt, 
but it might be questioned whether the 
theological problem (and basically the 
problem is theological) can be limited 
to the nature and destiny of man. What 
faces the church is a denial of God as 
well. Perhaps this is taken for granted; 
but something is lacking in the whole 
theological framework of the argument 
because the modern world’s indifference 
to the existence of God and its refusal 
to take his Word seriously seem to be 
overlooked. This is partly corrected in 
the next chapter, where the Gospel is 
presented as the unique possession of the 
church, from which all its functions as a 
transformer of society flow. Interpre- 
tations drawn from the church’s history 
make this section a notable one. 

But the central thesis of the book is 
developed in the third chapter, entitled 
“The Ecumenical Reformation.” Some 
may take exception to the use of the 
term “Reformation” since the present 
trends differ so widely from the specific 
movement known in church history by 
that name. It has connotations of separa- 
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tion and exclusiveness which are almost 
the exact opposites of what is in process 
today. Yet whatever name may be ap- 
plied to it, the movement exists. It has 
already developed far beyond what any 
one individual could have hoped for, 
and in directions which were not fore- 
seen by those who thought they were 
guiding interdenominational or interna- 
tional church codperation. Wisely the 
author has chosen to stress the less obvi- 
ous aspects of the movement, such as 
its social vision and ethical responsibility, 
its recognition of worldwideness as in- 
cluding also the depths of our divisions 
to be overcome and the severity of our 
spiritual sickness to be healed. It is a 
combination of sturdy faith in God’s 
will and strong concern for social justice 
which is giving to the ecumenical move- 
ment its true flavor. 

The final chapter further defines the 
goal of this movement, now in terms of 
the immediate tasks for the church and 
the churches. Evangelism, in its widest 
and most comprehensive applications, is 
called for, and for this end nothing less 
than the union of the churches is re- 
quired. Mr. Bilheimer is not utopian 
here, but makes some excellent practical 
suggestions which are deserving of wide 
attention. For that reason alone, if for 
no other, this book must not be restricted 
to Seminarians and ministers. It de- 
serves to be the basis for study in all 
sorts of church groups. 

Purp E. Derrz 
Eden Theological Seminary 


Committed Unto Us. By Willis Lamott. 
New York: Friendship Press, 1947. 
viii + 247 pages. $1.50. 
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The author of this book writes out 
of an experience of extended missionary 
activity and with a deep sense of evange- 
listic urgency. His missionary work and 
interest covers the years 1919 to 1947. 
And the missionary spirit has moved for- 
ward under the faith and insight com- 
mitted unto those who care for the 
things of the spirit. The missionary 
zeal, however, is an integral part of that 
conviction that “in Christ God spoke to 
the world” and willed that a transform- 
ing and recreating relationship to Jesus 
Christ should lead to an _ inescapable 
sense of mission. 

Dr. Lamott emphasizes the necessity 
of reinterpreting the rdle of missions and 
evangelism in this new age. In a world 
that is no longer likened unto a dis- 
jointed skeleton, but is characterized as 
being one world, a potentially organized 
whole, man can no longer be left alone 
to organize systems of control that leave 
God out of the plan. But, to a large 
extent, the Christian man is ineffective 
in bringing God into the secularized 
system of this age. So the whole system 
is on the brim of disaster. It is for this 
reason that new evangelistic missionary 
zeal should challenge the Christian. New 
world evangelism is the needed approach 
for him who would meet the task that 
is committed unto him. He who meets 
the issues of life in the vital areas— 
foreign fields, at home, in new ways of 
action for a new day, new methods of 
approach, in educational evangelism—in 
attempts to make Christ known dy words, 
but also in the extension of the witness 
of his own life, has to submit himself 
unto that which is committed unto him. 
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Their Faith and Ours. By Muriel Sei- 
bert Curtis. Louisville: The Cloister 
Press, 1947. 153 pages. $1.50. 
This book is organized as a course in 

Old Testament religion, a manual for 

teacher and student. It is adapted to the 

needs and interests of young people and 
adults, In it are revealed vital problems 
of living in dynamic relation to the prob- 
lems of our day. The author tries to 
make the Old Testament intellectually 
respectable to sophisticated minds, par- 
ticularly students. The weight of schol- 
arly opinions is brought to bear on the 
Old Testament in such a way as to 
clarify issues, problems of miracles, 
prophecy, and human difficulties in trust- 
ing God. This book may prove to be 
helpful to the teacher who desires to 
deal with the real problems students 
meet in their study of the Bible, and also 


the problems met in daily life. She may 
find help in this book for forming 
healthy religious attitudes. 


New World Ahead. By David D. 3ak- 
er. New York: Friendship Press, 
1947. 66 pages. $.75. 

In this pamphlet the author presents 
in picture and story form the plight of 
the world that felt the direct impact of 
World War II. Upon the rubbish of the 
picture depicted here, the author posits 
the hope of a radiant expectancy for a 
New World Ahead, This new world 
will be ours in proportion as we get back 
on the right road. But the progress 
made toward making this new world a 
reality will be conditioned by the insight 
gained as we look at the rubbish of our 
present plight. Our achievement will 
depend on the belief that God has made 
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us for something higher than the mess 
we have made. This book forms the 
basis of an intensive study in new world 
evangelism. 


A Frontier Book. By Mary Jenness. 
New York: Friendship Press, 1947. 
24 pages. $.15. 

There are four of these booklets, each 
of which is based on the life, experi- 
ences, and achievements of a great per- 
sonality. Number one, The Man who 
asked God Questions, by Mary Jenness, 
is based upon the struggles and achieve- 
ments of George Washington Carver; 
Number two, Crusader of Justice, by 
Harold Bruce and Eunice M. Hunting, 
is a portrait of the accomplishments of 
Samuel Chapman Armstrong, who was 
the moving spirit in the founding of 
Hampton Institute and in championing 
justice for black men. Number three, 
Missionary to Oregon, by Gilbert Q. 
LeSourd, attempts to set forth the mis- 
sionary zeal of Jason Lee, who went 
West in 1834 to carry the spirit of mis- 
sions to the Flathead Indians. Number 
four, Messenger of the Great Spirit, by 
Muriel Beaton Patterson, reveals the 
spiritual quest of Robert Terrill Rundle, 
who went to Canada from England in 
1840 to carry the spirit of missions to 
the Indians. 

These booklets are significant reflec- 
tions on the accomplishments of four 
sensitive souls who, in crucial moments, 
moved out into new frontiers of living. 
They show man in his efforts to be of 
service to man. Their values may be 
found at the points at which others 
might be inspired to emulate the spirit 
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of those who went forward to spend and 
be spent. 

The reader may be reminded of other 
valuable material that may supplement 
Sunday school literature. Among these 
are Why Church? by Margueritte Har- 
mon Bro., New York: Friendship Press, 
1947; My Story Book about the Bible, 
by Mabel Niedermeyer, New York: 
Friendship Press, 1947; Around the 
World with the Bible, by Gertrude J. 
Rinder, New York: Friendship Press, 
1947; and J Go to Church, by Marcilla 
Pough, Louisville: Cloister Press, 1947. 
These books are well illustrated, and 
they should prove to be helpful to the 
teacher who wants something different 
for her Sunday school class. 

. James D. Tyms 
School of Religion 
Howard University 


Projected Visual Aids in the Church. 
By William S. Hockman. Boston: The 
Pilgrim Press, 1947. xii -+-- 214 
vages. $3.75. 

It is always an event worthy of note 
when a qualified authority shares with 
others the benefit of his experience and 
thinking. In the field of good usage of 
audio-visual method in the church, Wil- 
liam S. Hockman is an authority. Thus 
his new handbook, Projected Visual Aids 
in the Church, fills a real need. Let 
us hope the church welcomes his efforts. 

One is impressed as he reads the vol- 
ume, by its practicability. Every page 
emphasizes basic principles. Many sim- 
ple hints are included. Mention is made 
of a long list of the best visual materials 
available to the church. Complete pro- 
grams as they were actually used in a 
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local church situation are to be found. 
Certainly if any group contemplating 
use of this method of communication so 
recently rediscovered would spend a ses- 
sion or two discussing the ideas in the 
book, many mistakes made twenty-five 
years ago in the first era of the church’s 
interest in the field would be avoided. 
One wishes all groups with six hundred 
or so dollars burning the treasurer’s poc- 
ket, planning to get into “movies” in a 
big way with a new sound projector, 
could find the money for Projected Vis- 
ual Aids in the Church first. Many 
headaches would be avoided. 

For there is yet danger that the new 
emphasis on this method so dramatized 
by our war training program will prove 
another fad for the churches. That the 
use of audio-visual material is a great 
boon to good teaching no one doubts. 
But to believe blindly that the use of 
the method can solve all the problems 
of the church in our time, banish ab- 
senteeism in church schools, and arouse 
a new spirit among us is to invest it 
with powers it does not possess. Pro- 
jected Visual Aids in the Chruch says 
this simply and forcefully. 

There are omissions in the book, te 
be sure. No treatment is given the use 
of recordings, the “audio” of audio- 
visual. But then the book specifically 
omits even in title, the audio aspect. One 
laments the absence of an index. But 
these are minor matters considered 
against the total contribution. 

As Mr. Hockman says, “In the pro- 
jected visual media the church has a 
powerful set of tools . . . not ends in 
themselves but means to an end, doing 
their best job when controlled by an 
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understanding mind and guided by skill- 
ful and consecrated hands.” It is to 
bring understanding, to provide guid- 
ance that hands may be skillful as well 
as consecrated, that this book was writ- 
ten. It may not become a best seller, 
but it is certainly a best buy for those 
needing practical advice in the field. 

ALEXANDER D, FERGUSON 
New York City 


The Modern Parent and the Teaching 
Church. By Wesner Fallaw. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 
1946. xiv -+- 228 pages. $2.50. 
One central idea of this book is that 

the concept of a church school should be 
replaced by a vision of, and planning 
for, a “school of the church.” A start 
in this direction can be made by turning 
the local church’s “traditional organiza- 
tions largely into study groups,” the 
members of which will be “far more 
concerned with developing _ spiritual 
breadth than in preserving stereotyped 
function.” 

The “educative church will . . . have 
in it groups of people who are interested 
in writing their own confessions of faith 
. .- mined from the riches of the Bible, 
and from human experience. But these 
crystallizations will not be permitted to 
become definitive; they will be but 
markers along the way toward religious 
and theological maturity.” Such a church 
will also have a social philosophy. It 
will be concerned, “to bring the weight 
of Christian truth to bear on injustice, 
on racial hatreds and discrimination, on 
economic arrogance, corrosive national- 
ism and every evil and every unfinished 
work in this unfinished world.” 
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Another main idea, closely related to 
the first, is that a beginning must be 
made “toward placing, ultimately, the 
center of religious teaching in the home 
—aided by the church, instead of vice 
versa.” This goal, admittedly, will be 
hard to reach, but “the job of properly 
guiding the faith and conduct of the 
child will never be done until both the 
responsibility and opportunity devolve 
upon the home.” Parents and church- 
school teachers should first of all be 
brought together for “a continuing re- 
lationship. . . . As the parent comes to 
see, through discussion with other par- 
ents and teachers, that there is greater 
correlation between his conduct, his at- 
titudes and those of his child than be- 
tween those of the church-school teacher 
and the child, he will begin to appre- 
ciate the importance of himself as edu- 
cator.” 

And this appreciation may carry with 
it, for the parent, a new sense of his 
own need to be educated. “You may 
hear a father say that he needs to be- 
come a church-school pupil himself. A 
mother will speak up and say that par- 
ents should be the chief concern of the 
teaching church, not the children only. 
You will find parents coming to the 
church for council on ways and resources 
for enabling the home to catch up with 
its responsibility for the child’s religious 
growth. And parents will be found who 
say they are ready to carry their part 
of the task of religious education.” 

Parents will be found. Dr. Fallaw, 
who is now associate professor of re- 
ligious education at Andover Newton 
Theological Seminary, and was formerly 
for six years, director of religious edu- 
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cation at Winnetka (Illinois) Congrega- 
tional Church, does not imagine that 
they will be found at once in great 
numbers. But he thinks that progress, 
if it is to come at all, must come through 
movement in the directions indicated. 
In sixteen chapters he discusses the sub- 
ject comprehensively, persuasively, offer- 
ing excellent practical suggestions as he 
develops his main theme. 

This book deserves, and no doubt will 
receive, a wide and thoughtful reading. 
But the obstacles in the way of putting 
its thesis into’ operation are great, and 
seem to inhere in the very nature of 
both church and home as they prevail- 
ingly exist among us. It may be that 
other ways than this will have to be 
found of moving purposefully toward 
achievement of the great ends in life 
building and human association which 
we call Christian. It may be that to a 
greater extent than we realize—though 
far from adequately—other ways are be- 
ing found, independently of church 
programs and home participation there- 


in. 
Mivprep Moopy Eakin 


Drew Theological Seminary 


Darkness of the Sun. By Richard Ter- 
rill Baker. New York and Nashville: 
Abingdon - Cokesbury Press, 1947. 
xiv -+- 254 pages. $2.50. 

“It is the purpose of this volume to 
tell the story of what happened to Chris- 
tianity in Japan and its occupied terri- 
tories during the years that it was cut 
off by the iron curtain of war from 
contact with the worldwide fellowship 
of Christendom, to list the facts and ex- 
periences, to show what Japanese Chris- 
tians lost in essential faith and what they 
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gained through suffering and sacrifice, 
and to show what the future of Christian 
development in Japan will probably be” 
(p. 17). Thus, Richard Terrill Baker 
—author, world-traveller, and associate 
professor in the Columbia University 
School of Journalism—states his case. 


The author’s thesis is that, though the 
Christian church in Japan yielded in 
no uncertain terms to the Japanese state, 
“it came through with its organization 
intact, and its faith sufficiently vital to 
give it today a tremendous rebirth of en- 
thusiasm and hope for postwar develop- 
ment” (p. 19). 


In two hundred and fifty-four pages, 
teeming with drama, pathos, and in- 
trigue, Mr. Baker does a remarkable job 
in defending his position by his attempt 
at an unbiased and objective presenta- 
tion of the facts. The author is painful- 
ly hesitant in designating any “scape- 
goat” for Christianity’s failure in Japan: 
“Where shall the blame be laid? An 
effort has been made in these pages to 
treat the facts without placing blame. 
No one of us is in a position to call the 
other a defector from true, prophetic 
Christianity” (p. 8). “We are as prone 
to use God as a blessing rather than 
judge of our business success and ma- 
terial prosperity as the Japanese were 
to harness God to their empire-building 
machine” (p. 9). 

The story of how the Japanese state 
actually suppressed the church, in spite 
of its legalistic pretensions of granting 
independence to the church; of the stiff 
resistance offered against the state by the 
Holiness church; and the story of 
Japan’s extension of its imperialistic and 
Shintoistic tentacles into Korea, China, 
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and the Philippine Islands are graphical- 
ly portrayed. 

Chapter IX is devoted entirely to the 
discussion of Toyohiko Kagawa, Japa- 
nese prophet and pastor. Strange and 
serious contradictions are manifested by 
his actions. At times, the evidence leads 
one to believe that Kagawa made an un- 
equivocal stand for the cause of Chris- 
tianity; whereas in other instances one 
becomes fairly convinced that Kagawa 
compromised with his nation and ac- 
quiesced to the injustices which it meted 
out. Mr. Baker concludes the chapter, 
however, by lauding Kagawa for the 
work he is doing in Japan today. The 
reader, however, is left free to draw his 
own conclusions as to Kagawa’s sincerity 
and integrity during the war years. 

Though the author is presumably in 
complete agreement with the values and 
implications of the social gospel, he 
makes this observation, which is sup- 
ported by the facts as he was able to se- 
cure them. He finds this observation 
surprising: 


The most hardened 
the political ideology of wartime 
Japan came from men whose position 
was primarily religious. The Chris- 
tians who emphasized social action 
and political awareness were not the 
men who stood most firmly in the 
struggle between justice and injustice 
on the Japanese political scene. They 
were able to find moral reasons for 
supporting the political aims of the 
state. The Christians whose emphasis 
had never been upon political or so- 
cial affairs, however, the ones whose 
primary concern was God and pious 
devotion to his Kingdom, were the 


resistance to 
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men who made the strongest political 
resistance within the Christian com- 
munity in Japan (p. 144). 


Darkness of the Sum makes for easy 
reading, for it is very much alive. It is 
a highly interesting narrative, inter- 
spersed with ample documentation and 
sober interpretation. The perennial con- 
flict of church versus state is herein 
brought to a wholesome and _ helpful 
focus. This volume brings a valid indict- 
ment against Christianity in wartime 
Japan. But a more vital contribution of 
the book, as the reviewer sees it, is the 
disturbing challenge which it flings be- 
fore both the secular powers and the 
Christian church in an America whose 
army of occupation is yet encamped on 
Japanese soil. 

Winrrep T. GitmMore 
Washington, D. C. 


White Man-Yellow Man. By Arva C. 
Floyd. Nashville: Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, 1946. 207 pages. $1.75. 
This book is a history, analysis, and 

interpretation in popular outline form 

of the relations between Orientals and 

Occidentals—the Yellow race and the 

European and North American white 

race—with the especial objective of 

showing how the Chinese and Japanese 
have reacted to the impact of the West- 
erners in various periods during more 
than three and a half centuries of white 
expansion. The author’s ultimate ob- 
jective is to glean from this history les- 
sons for our present and future contacts 
with the Far East. Professor Floyd is 
professor of missions and Oriental his- 
tory at Emory University, Atlanta. He 
spent four years in Japan, teaching in 
mission and government schools and has 
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revisited the Orient several times since. 
In interesting and sometimes even dra- 
matic language, Professor Floyd recounts 
the exploits of the white man, backed by 
aggressive national policies, and pushing 
his commerce and often his political 
domination into more and more terri- 
tory, “surrounded by an atmosphere of 
reckless disregard overseas of those in- 
alienable rights which he demanded for 
himself at home” (p. 68). The reader 
comes to understand why a young Chi- 
nese aviation cadet, training at an Amer- 
ican airfield during World War II, could 
say: “Never have anything to do with 
an Englishman! That’s what my grand- 
father taught my father and my father 
taught me.” And although, historically, 
England took the lead in imperialistic 
aggression, France, Holland, Germany, 
and even the United States were all like- 


wise culpable. Later Japan, taking her 
cue from certain periods in her own 
history and from the unabashed example 
of Western white nations, joined the 
aggressors against the Koreans and the 
Chinese as well as in lands farther afield 
to the south. 


This book will help the general West- 
ern reader to balance up some of his 
one-sided and often self-righteous views 
about “the perfidy of the Yellow race.” 
For the scholar, it is not important, for 
it represents no original research and 
brings forward no especially fresh inter- 
pretations. 

Some critics may call the book one- 
sided, in that it gives only a passing ref- 
erence, and then only in a general way, 
to the constructive contributions that 
have come from the West to the East 
and from the East to the West. But (to 
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do this subject justice) this would have 
required another book. 

The point is well made in chapter 13 
that a pattern of encirclement has de- 
veloped after World War II, with white 
nations surrounding China this time as 
was done earlier in respect to Japan. 
That policy bore bitter fruit and the 
author warns that China too will grow 
resentful. “The White Man by the re- 
turn of empires and by a vicious im- 
perialism touching the very gates of 
China, is leading to a new outburst” 
(p. 175). Professor Floyd believes in 
the very real possibility that China will? 
once again, as at several periods in world 
history, “occupy a commanding position 
among the nations.” The momentum 
of her long history is taken to mean that 
she has “recuperative powers that will 
lift her again to the heights” (pp. 182- 
183). To be sure, the internal situation 
in China has become worse since last 
year when the book was published and 
the rivalries between the national poli- 
cies of the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. have 
sharpened alarmingly. Still the challenge 
of the final chapter holds: Will the 
White Man change his attitudes, fulfill 
his pledged obligations, take the place 
of moral leadership once more rescued 
for him, for a brief span of years, and 
move forward with the chastened Chi- 
nese and the humbled Japanese, to an 
era of mutual respect, justice and peace? 
“This is the moment of a thousand 
years.” These words of an eminent 
Chinese close the book and remain in 
the reader’s memory as both a warning 
and a challenge. 

GaLen WEAVER 
New York City 








Two Sound Filmstrips Rich in Wit and Wisdom 
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and 


TWO DOLLARS 


Produced by Alexander B. Ferguson 
and Everett C. Parker 
Based on Stories by 
JAMES ELLENWOOD 





This series introduces the Gay and Brown families in a 
combination of synchronized lively cartoons and records. 


IS YOUR HOME FUN}, in black and white cartoons, dramatizes some of the problems involved 
in family life relationships. With graphic comparisons and pointed clarity, it shows how the 
attitudes of the Gay and Brown families—toward work, play, budgets, clothes, eats, “dates,” 
church, and sharing—make for peace and happiness or ‘frustration and chaos. Every frame is 
good for a soft chuckle or a hearty laugh. 
Filmstrip, records and script, $10.00 
TWO DOLLARS, with frames in full color, tackles the problem of how to handle money. Its 
laugh- provoking satire makes wonderfully clear the far-reaching effects of the difference in spend- 
ing habits of the Gay and Brown ‘families—in their homes, their community, and the world. 
Filmstrip, records, and script, $15.00 
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VIRGINIA UNION UNIVERSITY 


A Class A College—Coeducational with a strong Graduate School 
of Religion. 

Courses leading to Bachelor’s degrees in liberal arts and sciences, 
religion, education and religious education. Seminary offering 


the degree of B.D. 


Through the years Virginia Union University has maintained a 
strong faculty and adhered to rigid scholarship. 


The small college plan is emphasized; thus the family-like atmos- 
phere prevails. 


The University is admirably located on United States Highway 
No. 1, 110 miles South of Washington. 


Joun M. E ison, President 


For information address the President or the Dean of the College, 
Virginia Union University, Richmond 20, Virginia 
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Journal and Guide 


THE SOUTH’S LARGEST WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 


FOR SECOND STRAIGHT YEAR— 
WENDELL WILLKIE AWARD WINNER 


Last year the Journal and Guide editor-in-chief, P. Bernard 
Young, Jr., was one of two winners of second prize in the first 
Wendell Willkie Award for excellence in journalism for his on- 
the-scene reporting of the San Francisco United Nations Con- 
ference. 

Now, for the second consecutive year the Journal and Guide 
captured the prize for its expose of public school conditions in 
Princess Anne County, Virginia, by Guide managing editor Albert 
L. Hinton and staff photographer J. Andrew Bowler, Jr. 

Not prizes but the passion for service to its readers and to 
the public keeps the Journal and Guide in the forefront. 


NORFOLK — PORTSMOUTH — NEWPORT NEWS 


Subscription Prices: 


One Year $4.00, 6 Months $2.50, Newsstands 10c 
Payable in advance. Mail to The Journal and Guide, Box 209, Norfolk 1, Va. 
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THE SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
OF HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 








FULLY ACCREDITED BY THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 
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WORK LEADING TO THE FOLLOWING DEGREES: 
BACHELOR OF DIVINITY 
MASTER OF ARTS IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
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LOCATED IN THE NATION'S CAPITAL 
9 
INTEGRAL PART OF A GREAT UNIVERSITY 








For further information write the Dean 








LINCOLN The Maryland Baptist Center 
UNIVERSITY and School of Religion 
1434 McCulloh Street 
Graduate School of Theology naaeenes 17, MD. 
Leading to degree of S.T.B. 


Standard curriculum with strong 
faculty—Varied elective courses— 
Exceptional opportunity for practi- 
cal experience in both urban and 
rural areas. Scholarship aid to 
worthy students. 


WILLIAM TAPSCOTT, Dean 
LAFAYETTE 5350 


Operating under auspices of the 
United Baptist Missionary Convention 
of Maryland 
Horace Mann Bonp 
President 2 
A program of leadership education 
for Church and community workers. 
A School of Religion 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, CHESTER COUNTY for ministers. 

PENNSYLVANIA | 


JessE BELMONT BARBER 
Dean of the Seminary 




















| DEPARTMENT OF APPLIED RELIGION 


AT 
HAMPTON INSTITUTE 








The Department of Applied Religion, offering courses in Philosophy and 
Religion; and well planned and directed extra-curricular religious activities, in- 
cluding regular Worship Services in historic Memorial Church, weekly Vesper 
Services, Student Christian Association, Bible Classes and discussion and social 
action groups on religious problems, provide broad opportunities for vigorous 
religious living on Hampton’s campus and in the larger community. 

As a college of Industrial and Agricultural Technology, of Applied Arts 
and Sciences, and of Teacher Education, Hampton has a curriculum organized 
within the following instructional divisions: 

AGRICULTURE GENERAL STUDIES 

BUSINESS HOME ECONOMICS 

EDUCATION NURSE EDUCATION 
TRADES AND INDUSTRIES 


For Additional Information Write: 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
HAMPTON INSTITUTE, HAMPTON, VIRGINIA 

















HOOD THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


Livingstone College 
SALISBURY, N. C. 


Hood Theological Seminary, with Livingstone 
Co , is a center of liberal and theological 
education. Courses of study leading to the B.D. 
degree, Certificate in Theology. and (Graduate 
Cert ate in Religious Education are offered. 


Fall Term begins September 20, 1948 
Address ail inquiries to— 
THE DEAN OF HOOD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Livingstone College 
Salisbury, N. C. 





ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


Founded 1867 
A four year college course is offered, accredited Class 
\’* by the Southern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
mdary Schools and by the North Carolina State Depart- 
nt of Education, leading to degrees of B.A. and B.S., 
including pre-medical work and Teachers Training for 
State High School Teachers’ certificates. 

Newe Departments added in Religious Education, 
Commerce, Music and Physical Education 
Thorough Training. Healthy Environment, 
Christian Influences. 

Co-ecucational Under auspices of Episcopal Church 

Moterate Terms Opportunity for Self-help 
Fer catalog and information write the Registrar, 
St. Aueustine’s College, Raleigh, N. C. 








SHAW UNIVERSITY 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


A College of Christian Character 
and Culture 


College of Arts and Sciences 
School of Religion 


ROBERT P. DANIEL, President 








Have You Seen and Read 


THE JOURNAL OF NEGRO EDUCATION ? 


A quarterly review of the problems faced by 
Negro and other minority groups in the United 
States in particular and in the world in general. 
Subscription 
Subscriptions to the JOURNAL is $2.50 per 
year in the U. S. and possessions; $3.00 in 
foreign countries. Single copies $1.00 for the 
winter, spring, and fall numbers; $2.00 for 
summer numbers. 
MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO THE 
JOURNAL OF NEGRO EDUCATION 


Published by 
THE BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
Howard University, Washington 1, D. C. 











THIS COULD HAPPEN TO YOU! 


Fate, the faithless mistress, often deals harsh blows where least de- 
served! Prolonged sickness, unforeseeable accidents or death can upset 


the best laid plans. 


Protect your Family’s Happiness! The one sure answer is with an 
adequate life insurance program. Life insurance will provide for you, if 
you reach old age-—for your family, if you don’t. 


NORTH CAROLINA MUTUAL representatives are trained and quali- 
fied to advise you, in complete confidence, on your insurance needs. There 
will be no obligation. 


NORTH CAROLINA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Durham, North Carolina 
C. C. Spaulding, President 











STIMULATING VOLUMES ON 
TODAY’S WORLD PROBLEMS 


THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF WAR AND PEACE 


Albert C. Knudson 


Concern about world peace is now deep and wide- 
spread. Dr. Knudson presents a basic and thorough 
guide to this serious question. He deals with man’s 
rationalization for war, its causes, and the now 
systematic modern struggle for world peace. He 
traces peace movements through the ages. and 
analyzes today’s peace plans in the light of future 
security. $2 


WHITE MAN-YELLOW MAN 
Avva C, Floyd 


In a style as engrossing as fiction, Dr. Floyd 
traces the relationships between these “two great- 
est blocs of humanity.” Ranging from earliest 
beginnings to our own day, he discusses the 
Empire system and other underlying causes of 
conflict. He points a course—a positive course— 
that will lead to enduring international good 


will. 
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Edmund D. Soper 
AN 
EDUCATIONAL 
ODYSSEY 


Henry N. Snyder 


Dr. Soper’s book is the result of several 
years of group thinking in the field of race 
relationships. It represents the findings 
of experts and includes the discussions 
of many seminars and a national conven- 
tion on race. Against a clear historical 
background it represents the issues at 
stake and the reasons for racial preju- 
dice. It shows how racism has affected, 
and is stil] affecting, the economic, social, 
religious and political plans of life. $2.50 


At All Bookstores 
ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS 
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Here is the life story of a well { 
loved and outstanding educa- 

tor. Each dramatie chapter I 

portrays the enthusiasm and | 

evangelistic zeal of the author. | 

Besides being a spirited, read- { 
able story, it is an illuminat- 

ing commentary on the Amer-_ | 

ican way of life. $2.50 | 
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